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Abstract 



The purpose of this researdi projec± was to stud/ the effect of 
differmt language approaches (native language ^ second language, and both 
languages concurrently) used in reading instruction of bilingual children. 

Grocps of children in first and third grade^ learning to read 
under each of the language approaches described^ v?ere followed through a 
year of schooling. Their achievement was ocrtpared to that of a group of 
"Anglo" children in first and third grade and lea3niing to read in English. 

Ihe main questions to be answered throu^ the study were: 

1. Do the groups of bilingual children, receiving reading 
instruction under the different language approaches 
(Spanish ohly, English only, and Spanish and English 
concurrently) showed different effects and/or patterns? 

2. Htw do these Trilingual" groips conpare to the qroiip 
of "Anglo" children learning to read in English? 

3. What are the nost relevant student, sdiool, and heme 
characteristics which seem to account for success in 
learning to read in a bilingual setting? 

Itesults showed that the bilingual groups were characterized by signif- 
icant differences in aiglish proficiency. 

The least English proficiency groxp was receiving instruction only in 
Spanish vtoile the roost proficient group was learning reading only in English. 
Although significant differences aincng the bilingual groups in language pro- 
ficiency were still found) at the end of the school year^ there was a general 
trend toward increasing English proficiency. General ability differences viiicii 
appeared in first grade disappeared by third grade. In English reading^ there 
seened to be a trend for Group 2 (learning to read in both languages concur^ 
rently) to catch ip with Group 3 (English only) by the eiid of third grade. At 
this point both bilingual groups were reading at the sane levels but they were 
still perfonning significantly lower than the groi^> of "Anglo" children. 
Besides the obvious differences between the TDilingual" and "Anglo" groups in 
lang\aage proficiency ^ there were differences In the area of self -concept^ 
general ability, and reading. Significant age differences appeared in grade 
thtee. 

Ihe gap between the "bilingual" and the "Anglo" groi^^s, although still 
significantly' different at the end of third grade^ was closer than it was at 
the beginning of first grade. 

In regard to the predictability of hone and school variables in deter- 
mining El-Aglish reading adiievemmt in school, it was found that 1. for first 
grade, parents* English proficiency and language preference, and nirrber of 
children in the family accounted for most of the variance explained, 2. by 
third grade, it was mainly previous school experience: reading achievement, 

and. langxiage proficiency viiat accounted for most of the variance explained. 

Itaplicaticns .of research findings for biUnguail education programs 
and for future research are discussed in the r epor t . 
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I. Reading research; Theoretical perspective 

Itesearch ?.n reading is not sonething new to cognitive psychology. Re- 
search done in late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries (Blimenthal, 
1970) alreacfy identified reading as a oonplicated cognitive process involv- 
ing more than just the identification and ccrribination of letters to make up 
words, phrases, and sentences. 

In the xniddle 1920 "s though, research in reading took a turn av/ay frcan 
the cognitive psychology realm and moved tcward a pedagogical research base. 
The niain issue then, became one of the teaching methodologies used and their 
effect on the learning of reading. 

One of the first people to bring reading research back into cognitive 
psychology, Gibson (1970), describes four principal stages that underline 
the learning of reading, namely: a) the aoquisition of oral language; 
b) the recognition of letters; c) the grapheme-morpheme relationships; and 
d) the recognition and lose of higher order structures. Otiier people looking 
at the reading process f ran within the same perspective are: Fries (1963), 
Kblers (1973) , Gough (1972) , and La Berge and Samuels (1974) . 

In contrast, Goodman (1967) and Smith (1973) proposed a psycholinguis- 
tic view of reading where i-^ading is seen as a psycholinguistic gioessing game 
and the process of reading involves the derivation of meaning from the con- 
text. Goodman sees reading as a process in vdiich meaning is decoded from 
a linguistic medium. It is not a ling\aistic or a thinking process in itself. 

The view of reading s\ipported by Gibson (1970) , Kolers (1973) , Gough 
(1972) , and La Berge and Samuels (1974) is recognized as the "bottom i?>" 
view of reading, while Goodman (1967) and Smith's (1973) view is recognized 
as the "top down" one. 
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In -contrast to these views of reading, nevs^er theories of reading ac- 
quisition, Massaro (1975;) and Rumeliiart (1976) , have tried to integrate and 
ccnpleirent the two views described above. Thus, Ruofnelhart (1976) sees 
reading as "...the process of understanding written language. It begins 
with a flutter of patterns on the retina and ends (when successful) with a 
definite idea about the author's intended nessage." p. 1. His model of read- 
ing is an interacting model. Run*elhart believes that the non-interacting 
models have been developed becaiose a formal explanation of how these inter- 
actions accurred has been lacking. 

II. Research in first and second language reading 

111 general, theories and research in reading are directed toward first 
language learners and very little has been done to study the reading process 
in a second language. Much of the research directed to monolingual rt.aders 
attenrpts to study the sensibility of children and/or adults to semantic and 
syntactic constraints as opposed to the graphic information. Specifically, 
studies have analysed the types of errors made by children, Goodman (1970) and 
Weber (1970) • Kblers (1970) found that adult readers ;7ere more sensitive 
to contextual (syntactic and semantic) constraints than to graphic informa- 
tion. Mayer, et al. (1974) and Tulving, et al (1964) did experimental studies 
on the effect of semantic constraints in the perception of individual worvis 
and found that tlaese constraints facilitate word perception. Scne studies 
have ocxrpared the reading performance of good and bad readers and described 
characteristics of their perfontance. Golinkoff (1975) found that good read- 
ers pay little attention to the graphic aspects of the text; they rather 
use the contextual information more effectively. Biemiller (1970) has des- 
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cribed strategies in the use of CQntext\ial versus graphic information ^ased 
by first grade readers and discovered some sequential regularity in an oc- 
currence of the strategies. 

In regard to second language reading, ver^' little has been done. 
Nicolson (1977) and tfes-Prat and Edwards (1978) studied the sensibility of 
second language readers to orthographic constraints. Their subjects v/ere 
French-English bilinguals. Other studies with bilingual siiDjects such as 
MaaJainara (1968) suggest that second language readers have difficulty using 
contextual constraints. Furthenrore , tiitafford (1976) and Young (1972) stud-' 
ied reading errors in second language readers and they both found that these 
readers can not fully use contextual constraints vMle reading so they rely 
more on the graphics of the text. Oiler (1972) studied strategies such as 
eye rnovement and fixation \2sed by second language readers to corpensate for 
their lack of knowledge of the language, and he found differences in the 
processing of inforrnation in the short- term piemory. 

Hatch (1974) and Hatch, et al (1974) used a letter cancellation tech- 
nique to ccnpare native and non -native sjpeakers of English use of contex* 
tual and graphic information widle reading. These studies showed that the 
non-native speakers of English were using the graphic information in the 
text more than the nati%;e speakers were. 

Very few studies in second language reading have been carried out in 
classrocm settings. Tucker C1975) stxidied reading conprehension longitu- 
dinally on children attending French irmersion programs in Canada. His 
findings suggest that: 1) The subjects were good on word-discrimination 
in spite of their poor knowledge of granKnar- 2) Different processess and 
strategies are used by first and second language readers; namely a) second 
language readers used nore word-descrimination than the first language readers 
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to cxxrpensate for their lack of contextual knowledge, and b) second lan- 
guage readers relied more on graphic information. This last strategy has 
already been suggested by Stafford (1976) , Young (1972) , Oiler (1972) , and 
Hatch (1974) . A study by Cziko (1978) conpares first langi^age and second 
Ic^nguage readers at different le^^els of proficiency with seventh grade sub- 
jects in a bilingual French-Riglish setting. His findings suggest that: a) 
The beginning language students were sensitive to syntactic but not to seman- 
tic constraints in reading . b) The interniediate groi:?) was not sensitive to 
French discourse constraints and made more use of visual than contextual in- 
fomgitaon than either the advcinced or the native gro\:p. c) The advanced 
grovp was better in visual discrimination and the native speakers were better 
in vocabulary than the othe.: groups. 

Swain (1974) found that children attending irmersion programs vtio were 
introduced to reading in French before English, transferred more reading 
skills from French to English reading than the ones v*io learned first in 
Lnglish and then in French. 

Studies by Cumrans (1976) , Cziko (1976) , and Tucker (1975) found a cor- 
relation between second language and native language reading skills. This 
finding seeire to indicate that the effective use of contextual information 
in reading is transferable but it is not consistent with the current view 
that second language reading is dependent on the overall proficiency in the 
second language* 

Throu^ the years / several people have been interested in the effect 
of learning to read in the native language (LI) vs. the seoond language (L2) . 
Engle (1975) reviewed studies done in this area and found that most of the 
studies she reviewed presented flai^^s in design and/or inplementation. Engle 's 
summary in ngard to the effect of the language used for instruction as seen 
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in these studies is inoonclxasive. She found that v*iile sarcie of the studies 
showed the LI approach to learning reading produced greater gains (Modiano, 
1968; Modiano, 1972; Ramos et al, 1967; UNESCO, 1953), a oorparable nirober 
of studies shewed the L2 approach as being more effective (Lambert and Tucker, 
1972; Pozas and Pozas, 1956; Malterbe 1956). Cziko (1976) has studied the 
effect on the language sequence osed to teach reading to bilinguals and found 
no significant effects that would allov them to determine v*iich sequence is 
better. MDre recently, some researchers (Bcwen, 1977; Tucker, 1977) have 
argxaed the need to look at social rather than linguistic and pedagogical fac- 
toms in order to e:q5lain the academic achievement of bilingual children. 
Bcwen (1977) suggests that there are enoiagh data available to show that the 
langiiage medium of instruction does not necessarily determine academic suc- 
cess* Furthermore, he suggests that the language medium of instruction should 
be determined according to social rather than lingmstic characteristics of 
the children; Tucker (1977) concludes the some. 

A stuc^ carried out by UNESCO (Skutnabb-Kangas and Toukomaa, 1976) 
seems to shew that the introduction of a second language of instruction to 
children v^o still lack develcpnent in their native language could be comter- 
producti\re. This could lead to "semilingualism" (a term used to describe chil- 
dren with low proficiency in the native and secoid languages) and this problem, 
in turn, will produce 1cm achievers. 

Qjmmins (1979) suggests that the level Of conpetenoe attained by bi- 
lingual children in both languages could be an intervening -v ariable in regard 
to the effect of bilingualism on the cognitive and academic development of 
liiese children. Curandns suggests that two thresholds occur in the develc^xnent 
of bilingual sijbjects. If children show a lew level of proficiency in both 
languages they are at the Icwer threshold of bilingual ccnpetence and the 
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cognitive effects of this situation, are negative especially in terns of 
achievement. In the case of children v*io are bilingual but who show doni- 
nance and native-like ccnpetence in one language, their bilingualism will 
not produce either positive or negative cognitive effects. In contrast, 
children v*io have higher levels of cca^petence in both native and second lan- 
guage will shew positive cognitive effects in their learning and academic 
achievGK>ent . Cumnins (1979) proposes that the ccnpetence a child develops 
in the second language is partially a fianction of the type of ocmpetenoe in 
the first language that the child attained vrfien he was first ei-^x^sed to the 
second language. In turn, Carnnins refers to studies done by MacNamara, Svare 
and Homer (1976) and Skutnabb-Kangas and Taukoanaa (1976) , vfeLch support his 
interdependence hypothesis v^ch suggests that the linguistic e^^rience in 
the hOTie is a pre-requisite for acquiring literacy skills and that the abil- 
ity to extract meaning frcsn printed text can be transfered easily fron one 
language to another. Cumnins* interdependence hypothesis will explain that 
the relatively greater success achieved through native language instrTJction , 
as shewn by studies done in minority language situations, may be due to the 
fact that sane aspects of the minority child's native language were not fully 
developed on entry to school. In other words, the child does not have the 
necessary cognitive and linguistic development to learn and to succeed in a 
second langviage medium of instruction. 

III. Statement and rationale of the problem 

During the last twelve years the enactment of the Bilingual Education 
Act into the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 has produced 
increasing public interest in bilingual education as a way to serve the needs 
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of ciiildren vdiose native language is other than English. Up to new, inany 
decisions made in regard to the design and management of these programs have 
been based on personal intuitions rather than on research data. The need 
for a sound research base on decision-maJcing in this area is very much need- 
ed. With such a base, the programs will better serve the needs of culturally 
and linguistically different children in the United States. 

Althou^ several studies have been carried out in second language 
reading, most of them involved adult or college level population and/or were 
developed in settings outside the United States: Tucker (1975), Cumrnins 
(1975), Czicko (1976) , Cziko (1978), Cdwan and Sarmed (1976)^ Sezonson and 
Hawses (1976) . MDSt of i±e research done in second language reading has 
looked at the use of context versus graphics in bilinguals: MacNamara (197D) , 
Young (1972), Stafford (1976), ThSberge (1972), Hatch, et al (1974), Oiler 
(1972), and Tucker (19 76). These studies indicate that second language read- 
ers rely more on graphic than on contextxjal information vAoile they are read- 
ing. Other studies (Curmiins, 1976; Cziko, 1976; and Tucker, 1975) found a 
correlation between second and native language rr^ading skills. 

Research, by GcxxSman (1965), Biemiller (1970), and Golinkoff (1975-76), 
vAiich studied the c±iaracteristics of good and bad readers, seems to shew that 
one of the problems with poor readers is that they do not use their knowledge 
of the oral langxoage while they are reading. In contrast, it seems second 
language learners lack knowledge of their second language and this may imder- 
line their low reading performance. 

Language knowledge appears to be a prerequisite for reading (Fathman, 
1972 and Oiler, 1972) ; however, data fron Canada (Swain, 1974) show that 
there is not a direct relationship between the langiaage one learns to read 
in and stabsequent reading ability. It was found that more transfer of reading 
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skills occurred among cMldren who learned to read first in French (their 

I 

second language) and then in English, than in the children who learned to 
read first in English (their second language) and then in French. Studies 
by Cunmins (1976) and Cziko (1976) did not find a significant relationship 
between language sequencing for reading instruction snd reading achievertient 
in a second langixage. The sane studies found no relationship between language 
sequencing in beginning reading and the transfer of reading skills across 
lang\aages. These results may be affected by the type of populations used 
in these stvdies. Middle-class subjects frcm well established families learn- 
ing the language of a minority were the major populations studied. Research 
done in Sweden (Skutnabb-Kangas and Toukcma, 1976) with low socio-economic 
status finnish iitmigrants suggests that native language developnnent is a 
prerequisite for literacy in the first as well as second language of the 
child. This si?3ports the view that children vho do not have developed the 
first language well vdien they get to school should be taught in the native , 
langmge in school to increase their chances of school success in the native 
as well as their second language. 

Althoui^ all these studies have shed seme light on the problem of 
learning to read and literacy in a bilingual sitmtion, very few of them 
have been carried out wit^ elenentary school children in the United States. 
This study e^lores the feet of the language used for early reading ins- 
truction in children p .-ticipating in Spanish-English bilingiaal programs in 
the United States. 

Ihe population vdio attends bilingual programs in the United States 
is different from nost of the populations studied in the research projects 
described above. Bilingual stuc3ents in the United States usually belong to 
a low socio-econanic level and many of them are newcomers to the country. 



HhB parents of these children lade education and skills to help them 
in their school work, in spite of their willingness to do so. They can help 
the children very little in regard to role irodels and adult aspirations. The 
fact that non-English speakers in the United' States have to learn the lan- 
guage of ^ the majority may also affect the language minorities learning. 

The present research project addresses one of the areas in vtoch re- 
search is needed in bilingual education; namely, reading in a bilingual school 
setting. Specifically, we have tried to study the effect of different lan- 
guage approaches (native language, second language or both languages concur- 
rently) used in 'reading instruction with bilingual children. Through the 
study, the effect of some home variables that may account for reading achieve- 
msnt have been explored and the findings will be discussed later. 

The main questions we have tiled to answer through thas study are: 

i 

1. Do the groups of bilingual children (Groi^^s 1, 2, and 3) learning 
to read under different language approaches shew different effects or patterns? 

2. Hew do the "bilingual" groups (Gro\5:) 1, 2, and 3) carpare to the 
group of "Anglo" children (Group 4)? 

3. What are the most relevant student, school, and hcsne characteris- 
tics which seem to account for success in learning to read in a bilingual setting? 

IV. General procedures 
A - Design 

To study the effect of language used for reading instruction, the read- - 
ing progress of children in first and third grades receiving reading instruc- 
tion under the different language conditions was followed. Four groups for 
each first and third grade were oatpared. Each group had the following treat- 
ment cdiaracteristics: 

17 
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Groi5> 1. A groi5> of limited English ability children attending a bi- 
lingiaal program and learning to read in the native language 
only. 

Groxjp 2. A group of limited English ability children attending a bi- 
lingual program and learning to read in the native langxiage 
dnd Liiglish at the same time. 
Groip 3. A groijp of limited English ability children attending a bi- 
lingual program and learning to read in English only. 
Groi55 4. A group of "Anglo" children learning to read in English only, 

^^yo are not in a bilingual program. 
Easides reading achievement data, information on English and Spanish 
lang\:iage proficiency, verbal and non-verbal ability, age, sex, and different 
home and school variahJ.es weire collected. 

The purpose of this research was to determine the effect of the condi- 
tions of early reading ir^struction and other heme and school variables on the 
learning of reading of bilingual children at different levels of English pro- 
ficiency. 

Children during the first year of formal reading instruction and in 
the third grade v?ere chosen for tbn study since by age eight, according to 
Bloom (Andersson and Bayer, 19' 0) , the child has acquired about 80% of his 
intellectual functioning. It seems that there exists an enpirical breaking 
point aitoitrarily established at third grade. According to teachers, 
they see a great ciiange in bilingual children at this stage of their 
schooling, and they feel this change should be reflected in curriculum design 
for bilingual programs. 
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B - Instruments 

Hie following instruments \jere administered to the s\abjects parti- 
cipating in the study. 

1. Language proficiency data VTere collected through the Functional 
Lan9\jage Sur\^y . This instnanent was developed by the Chicago Board of Edu- 
cation to dstertnine the langviage proficiency of Low English Proficiency 
Skills (LEPS) children as required by Civil Rights guidelines. The Survey as 
originally developed places a child in one of the five English proficiency 
levels defined by the Lau Guidelines. Children rated in the lower three le- 
vels of English proficiency are the ones considered in need of bilingual 
education. 

2. Fteading data were collected by using the Test of Reading frcm 
Guidance Itesting Associates, St. Mary's College, San Antonio, Texas. This 

is a series of reading tests vAiich has parallel forms in Spanish and English. 
The series has pre- and posttest forms so that it is possible to measure the 
sane reading skill levels but through different items each time. The tests 
core in 5 levels of difficulty. Level 1 measures vocabulary and ocsnprehension 
and Levels 2-5 neasure vocabulary, carprehension , and speed of ociTprehension. 

Although these tests are old. State of Illinois norms for the tests 
were developed in 1976 and the tests have shown high reliability in the State 
(see Cohen and Itodrlguez-Brown, 1977 and Rodriguez-Brown, 1977). 

For the pvirpose of the present study. Level 1 of the test was adminis- 
tered as a posttest to first graders in the language of their reading ins- 
truction. Level II was administered to third graders in the language of 
reading instinaction as pre- and posttests by using different forms each tiite. 

3. Data in regard to general ability of the subjects in verbal and 
non-verbal behavior was collected by using the Test of General Ability for 
Guidance Ifesting Associates, St. Mary's College, San Antonio, Texas. This 
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test has 6 levels (a Pre-school level and levels 1 through 5) , for an age 
range from 4 to 18 years old. This test gives an estinrate of the subjects' 
general ability. Each level yields a separate score for verbal^ numeral, 
and non-verbal ability at the lower levels (Pre-school through 2) and a 
verbal, non-verbal and a numerical score for levels 3-5. 

As in the reading test described above, this series of tests has 
parallel forms in Spanish and in English, and it has pre- and posttest forms 
of equal difficulty at each level. For the purpose of the study. Level 1 of 
the Test of General Ability was administered to first graders and Level 2 to 
third graders at tie beginning of the school year 1978-79. The test was 
administered to the group by reading the instaactions in Spanish and English, 
at the sane tire. The "Anglo" grovp was given instructions only in English. 

The results from this test determined significant differences in ge- 
neral ability among the gro\:5)S involved in the project. Ihe same data my 
be used subsequently to determine the relationship between reading achieve- 
ment and verbal and uon-verbal ability. 

4. A measure of self -concept was also administered to the subjects. 
The test vised is the Primary Self-Ooncept Inventory developed by Douglas G. 
Muller and Robert Leonetti and published by Teaching Resources, Boston, 
Massachvisetts. This inventory is designed for grades K-6 and it identifies 
children ^o have a low self-concept. The test was developed in Spanish and 
English and it neasxares and yield scores. in 3 dcirains: social, personal, and 
intellectvial. 

AlthoiJ^ the test is administered in a group and each student is 
supposed to have his/her own booklet, econcmical constraints made it iiipos- 
sible to bir^r test booklets for all the children in the project. Using two 
sets of liooklets, the main investigator, who was assisted by several people, 

o '20 
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administered the test individually and recorded the answers for each child 
in the saitple. This data was also ccKpared to the students' reading achieve- 
ment. 

5. The James Langmge Dcaminance Test by Peter James is designed to 
assess language dominance in Spanish-English bilingual children. It is a 
test of oral vocabulary in Spanish and in English. TWenty items in each 
langxaage measure oral production and twenty measure oral ccrrprehension. A 
difference of 5 points between the two languages detennine language dominance 
in either Spanish or English. This is a pictorial test. The student is 



either asked to identify orally a pictured c±)ject^ or he is asked to find the 
pinture that matches the word spoken by the tester. For our purpose only, the 
Spanish test was used in the analysis to detennine Spanish proficiency of the 
stxjdents in the project. The test was adninistered individually. 

In addition to these tests instruments^ questionnaires for parents 
and teachers were developed. Data collected fron parents and teachers in 
pre\^o\as projects provided information to enhance the design of close ended 
multiple choice questions. This irakes the questionnaire easier to answer. 
Seme of the independent variables collected throu^ these questionnaires 
appear in Table 1. 

C - Population involved in the study and their ciharacteristics 



The subjects of this research project were 348 childr^ attending first 
(I(f=302) and third (N=145) grades at six schools in two Downstate Illinois 
sdiool districts. All of the schools involved in the project have been in- 
tegrated and received sane sort of Title I assistance. 



General information 
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Table 1 



Incependent Variables Data Collected .Maip.ly Through Ouesticnnaires 



1. Children 

a. iige 

b. 5sx 

c. English Fluency Level (Bilingual children cnly) 

d. I4iz±)er of years in mainland OiliDoual diildren only) 

Cf Language used with parents and siblings (Bilingual diildren only) 

2. Hcne (3i lingual children only) 

a. Place of birth of parents and children 

b. Kiztter of years living in U3A irtainlond 

c. Education of parents 

d. Occu^tion of parents 

e. language fluenQ^ of parents (E^glj^ and Spanish} 

f. Language used by different members of the family (i.e. parents to chil- 
dren, children to parents, chili*; to older siblings, diild to younger 
siblings) 

g. Size of family 

h. Keighboihood description 

i. language nost oocmonly used at hcne (radio, T.V., etc*) 
j . Attitude of parents toward bilingual pzograns . 

3. Tto^hers (Bilingual and English) 

a. Age group 

b. Education 

c» Years of expeiienoe 

d. Training in reading 

e. Type of courses: methods, principles, psychology of reading. 
£. Attitudes toward bilinguzO. education. 

4. B-iT Ungual Tteachers Only 

a. Kiztber of years teaching in hi lingual program, 
b* IVpe of program -(self-ccntained, half-day, etc.) 

c. Peading and ffpGa]cing ^ility in Spanish and Qiglish 

d. If they have other adults in their dassroons (i.e. teacher aide, 

student, teacher), reading and speaking ability of these adults. i 

5. Bilingual Progzau Clossrpcro Data 

a» Nizrber of years the program has been in effect in the district 
b» Nucrber of children in classroon - age range and grade le%d. 

c. Descripticn of main teaching methods used 'by the teachers (i.e. total 
class, interest groiping, special pupil needs groipings« etc.) 

d. Criteria used for groining 

e. Activities for '#^ich they observe bilingual children who speak English 
predoniinantly, Spanish preccrdnantly, mixed language. 

tm Language teaciers use in the classroon for: 1. cerands, 2. cirec- 

ticns,' . 3. informal conversation, 

c. Languace used to teadi different subjects, 

h. Ratio of students to adults in classroom, 

i* ?ercent of tire diildren spend in the bilingxial classroon. 

j. :«anguaga (s) used for reading instructicn (English, Spanish, both), 

k. (flanges in instructional language, l/hen, vmy. 

1. Curriculizn materials used for reading in Spanish and/or Ehglish . 

m. Criteria used to determine reading groi:^ . 

n. Percent of the time that adults in the classroon speak Spa n ish . 

o. Percent of time children use Spanish during school . 

p. Language use encouraged by teacher. 

q- Classrocm contexts where mostly English, mostly Spanish or mixed lan- 



guages are used. 
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The bilingual subjects VTere atter.ding classrocms vAieire reading was 
taught under 3 different language conditions: Groip 1 - in Spanish only. 
Group 2 - in Spanish and English concurrently, and Gro\:p 3 - in English only^ 
Table 2 shows the breakdown of the sample by language used for instruction, as 
well as other relevant variables: such as language proficiency level, sex, eth"- 
nic background, etc. 

Tb facilitate the reading of this paper, all of the children attending 
regular English classroons will be identified as "Anglo" V/-ith the understand- 
ing that these classrocrns included children fran diverse ci^ltural background 
In the sane way, children attending the bilingual program will be identified 
as the "Bilingual" grovp although the term bilingual does not iirply that these 
children are bilingml. For the most part children participating in the bilin- 
gual programs included in the project can be categorized as Spanish native 
speakers vAio are learning English and are at different levels of proficiency 
in the second language. 

In Table 2 (b) a breakdown of the bilingual children by language profi- 
ciency levels is shown. These proficiency levels are defined by the State of 
Illinois guidelines. Levels I, II, and III i^Tply lew English proficiency at: 
different levels v*iile I^vel IV refers to children v^o are proficient enough 
in English to function in an "Anglo*' classrocm but who shew low achievemsnt 
due to problems related to cultural interference. 
2. Heme Background Information 

Information en the bilingual students' backg:.'ound and language use 
patterns was provided by the parents' questionnaire. A copy of this question- 
naire ^>pears in i^^jpendix A. One hmdred twelve i .::rf;ons oonpleted the ques- 
tionnaire: mothers of the bilingual group students ccnprised over half of the 
respondents, fathers a third,, and the rest, 12% were "others such as neighbors 



Table 2 
Descriptive Data of Subjects 

I' 



A, All English classroon sanple 

1st. Gxaoe 





1 ■ 


1 i 


lOZBl 






i 






13 


1 

! 22 


35 




6 


1 22 


30 



3rQ, Grade 



Sex ... 


1 


2 


"Total 


Boys 
Girls 


10 

n 


29 
26 


39 
37 



Bilingual Sanple Data 



B. Language of reading instruction 

1st. Grsc^ 



■ — -Distnct 


1 




Total 


English 


20 


7' 


2 


Spanish 


44 


19 


63 


Both 


46 


0 


48 



C. Ethnic origin. 



District 


1 




Itotal 


% 




79 


25 


104 


77.6% 


P.R. 


23 


0 


28 


20.9% 


Other 


4 


0 


4 


3.0% 



3n;. C'B:Zt» 



Q^strict 

Languaoe ^ 


X 


' 1~ 


ItJtal 


linglish 
Soanish 
Both 


33 
0 
23 


1 
1 
10 


34 
1 
33 


3rd. Gn 


Loe 


District 


1 


2 


Ibta: 


i 


P.R. 
Other 


47 

10 
0 


3-00 


57 
10 
0 


85% 
15% 
0% 



D. Language proficiency levels 





1st 


. Grade 




^^iJi^trict 


1 


I 


iDtal 


Level 








I 


14 


9 


23 


II 


33 


5 


38 


III 


36 


5 


41 


IV 


26 


7 


33 



3xd. Grade 



^-District 
Level 


i 


1 


Itrtal 


I 


15 


1 


16 


II 


8 


5 


13 


III 


13 


3 


16 


IV 


20 


3 


23 
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E. Sex 



1st. Grade 



^^--J^trict 


1 


1 




Sex ^ — ^ 








Boys 


61 


13 


74 


Girls 


50 


14 


64 



~^-J:astrict 
Sex ""-^''--^ 



ficys 
Girls 



3rd. GrAd^ 



25 
32 



24 



Total 



33 
35 
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or other relatives of the students in this bilingual grow. 

Analysis of variance were ran on the parents' responses to ti:« question- 
naire iterosr conparing the three bilingua], student groups to each ot^x. This 
was <3one to determine \*ether the thiree groi?)s of bilingual childroj; ;c^xe 7Jii- 
tlally different from each other in family background characteriscics or lan- 
guage usage pattere. No significant differences were found between the three 
treatment groups. Thus, any performance differences between the groups at 
the oonclusicxi of the stucfy are more likely to be due to the differences in 
the reading methods used than they were likely to be due to any familial or 
enviramental variability. Table 3 to 7 siniiBrize the results of the ANOVas. 



Table 3 

ANCV7\S on Family Background Variables 
Results 



Variable 
Name 



Means F 
Group Grovp Group Valtoe 
12 3 



Significance 
Level 



a. 


Mother's schooling 


1.55 


1.41 


1.51 


.183 


N.S. 


b. 


Father's schooling 


1.61 


1.36 


1.77 


1.105 


N.S. 


c. 


MDther's occupation 


1.57 


1.84 


2.28 


.969 


N.S. 


d. 


Father's cxxopation 


2.43 


2.17 


3.31 


1.151 


N.S. 


e. 


Nuntjer of children 
in the family 


4.18 


4.45 


6.05 


.783 


N.S. 


f. 


Other persons in 
the household 


1.88 


1.70 


1.72 


1.600 


N.S. 
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Table 4 

■RNOVaS on Family ffernbers' Spanish and English Proficiency 

RfeSUltS 

:-iDther ^feans F Significance 

Groip Groip Group Value l^vel 

12 3 



N.S. 
N.S. 



^* SSS^"^^^^ 2.10 2.51 2.00 2.19 

^' SSS"''^'^^ 2.45 ;:.88 2.44 1.34 

SiuS"^^"^^ ^-^^ ^-^^ ^•^'^ 2.22 N.S. 

SiuS"'^^'^^ 4-35 4.24 .20 N.S. 



Father 



a. Spanish-speaking 
ability 

b. Spanish-reading 
ability 

c. English-speaking 
ability 

d. English-reading 
ability 



Stvide?-it 



a. Spanish-speaking 

b. Spanish-reading 
ability 

c. English-=ipeaking 
ability 

d. English-reading 
ability 



2.11 2.41 1.86 

2.39 2.57 2.07 

3.86 3.81 3.84 

4.11 4.07 3.81 



3.00 3.21 3.06 

3.58 3.76 3.34 
3.31 3.76 3.39 

3.59 4.09 3.70 



1.37 N.S. 

1.34 N.S. 

1.06 N.S. 

.64 N.S. 



.28 N.S. 

1.81 N.S. 

4.91 N.S. 

6.12 N.S. 
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Table 5 



Variable Nams 



i^OVAS on FajPlly Language Use 
Rssults 

^feans responses 
Groi^) Groi^) Groijp 
1 2 3 



Mother 

a. Language used 
at hone 

b. Language \ased 
outside the hone 

c. Reading language 
preference 

d. TV language 
preference 

e. Radio language 
preference 



Spanish Spanish Spanish 
Spanish Spanish Spanish 
Spanish Spanish Spanish 

Both Both Both 
Spanish Spanish Both 



F 

Value 



7.58 
5.74 
2.24 
1.50 
2.88 



Significaijce 
Level 



N.S. 
N.S. 
N.S. 
N.S. 
.04 



Father 



a. Language used 
at hone 

b. Language used 
outside the hcxtie 

c. Reading language 
Preference 

d. TV language 
preference 

e. Radio language 
preference 



Spainsh Spanish Spanish 1.68 



Spanish Spanish Both 2.75 



Spanish Spanish Spanish .88 



Both Both Both .32 



Spanish Spaiiish Both 1.92 



N.S. 
N.S. 
N.S. 
N.S. 
N.S. 



Student 
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a. Language used 
at honne 

b. Reading language 
preference 

c. TV language 
preference 

d. Radio language 
preference 



■ Spanish Spanish Spanish 1.92 



Both Both Both .52 



Both Both Both .29 



Both Both Borli .54 



N.S. 
N.S. 
N.S. 
N.S. 
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Table 6 

aNOVAS on Language Interaction Patterns 



Variable Name 



a. Language most used 
between parents 

b. Father-to^child 
language 

c. Mother-to-child 
language 

d. Child-to-child 

e. C3iild-to-father 

f. Child-tb-nonter 



within the Fairily 
Rssults 

Means responses 
Group Group Groi:p 
12 3 



Spanish Spanish Spanish 
Spanish Spanish Spanish 

Spanish Spanish Spanish 

Both Both Both 
Spanish Spanish Spanish 
Spanish Spanish Spanish 



F Significance 
Value Level 



1.08 N.S. 

.39 N.S. 

6.37 N.S. 

1.04 N.S. 

.88 N.S. 

.23 N.S. 



Table 7 

I 

♦ MOVAS on Neighborhood Characteristics 

Results 

Means responses ' 

Variable Nane Groijp Groip Grorp F Significance 

1 2 3 Valine Lev^l 



Nei^iborhood lan- 
guage preference Both Both Both 1.87 N.S, 




28 
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Uie overall results of the questionnaire revealed that about half of 
the families had lived in the United States between 2 and 10 years; close to 
' a third had been in the country under 2 years, v*iile about 17% had lived 
here over 10 years, including 5 families v?ho reported being U.S. residents 
all their lives (Table SA) . Before these families arrived in Illinois, most 
(58%) had lived in Mexico, v^iile 13% had lived in Puerto Rioo. A substantial 
proportion (14%) had lived sotiev^iere in the United States before coming to 
Illinois. However, we do not know hew long they had been in the States before 
caning to Illinois; conceivably, it could have been irerely a brief period. . 

Parental schooling was low and occi:pations were, in the vAiole, blue 
collar, low socio-econonic status. The irejority of the rrothers and fathers 
reported that their last year of school had been at the elementary level; 
however, twice as many fathers than mothers had gone to school beyond the 
eleraentary level (Table 8B) . Almost all of the fathers held blue collar or 
unskilled jcbs; the majority (58%) of fathers were etployed as laborers, vdiile 
construction and maintanance work coiprised most of the rest, ^1others, for 
the most part, were housewives (61%) ; about a quarter of them (27%) were 
working as laborers, and 11% held other (mostly unskilled) jobs (Table 8C) . 

The families tended to be large: nearly two-thirds of the parents 
responding (62.5%) had families of four or more children (Table 8D) • In 
addition, three-quarters of tJiese households were corposed of the immediate, 
nuclear family - no other realtives were living with them. 

1 
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Table 8 

Descriptive Characteristics of t±ie Families of the Children 
Involved in the Project 



A. Lengtli of tiire in U.S. N % 

Under 2 years 38 32.2 

2 - iLO years 60 50.9 

10 - 20 years 15 12,7 

All our lives 5 4.2 



B. 



Parental occupations 



Mother 



Father 





N 




N 


% 


Ifone 


5 


4.6 


7 


7.3 


Elementary School 


68 


63.0 


52 


54.2 


Junior Hi^ School 


15 


3.9 


16 


16.7 


High School 


17 


15.7 


16 


16.7 


University 


3 


2.8 


.5 


5.2 


Parental occupations 


Mother 




Father 


N % 




N 


% 


Deceased 


1 .9 


Laborer 


60 


57.7 


Housewife 71 61.2 


Construction 


20 


19.2 


Laborer 31 26.7 


Maintenance 


13 


12.5 


All others 13 11.0 


Professional ' 


3 


2.9 






Clerical 


1 


1.0 






Rstired 


1 


1.0 






Others 


6 


5.8 



Nuomber of children in family 



N 



2 or 3 
4-6 

More than 6 



44 
55 
18 



37.6 
47.1 
15.4 
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3. Spanish and English prpficiency of different nembers of the family 

1 

The second part of the questionnaire e:^lored the parents' perceived 

I 

speaking and reading proficiency in both Spanish and English. Not only did 
the parents rate theanselves in these variables, they also rated their children 
(Table 9A to D) . Fathers and nothers were very similar in their ability to 
speak Spanish - around 70% reported either native or good ability, with be- 
tween 15-19% reporting that they have very little or no ability to speak 
Spanish. The students, on the other hand, were not as capable as their pa- 
rents: 49% were described as speaking Spanish very little or not at all; only 
38% were reported to have 'good" or native ability. The ability to read 
Spanish showed a similar pattern: a majority of the parents were able to read 
Spanish at a "good" or a native level (although fathers did rate themselves 
higher than mothers) , v^le the majority of the students (57%) were able to 
read Spanish very little, if at all. Of course, the age of the st\3dents no 
(toubt played a part in these ratings — first and third graders are not very 
proficienct readers as a nale. 

English-speaking and reading abilities were rated very low for all — 

mothers, fathers, and the students themselves. Three-quarters or more of 

1 

the parents said they had very little or no ability to speak or to read 
English; the students v;ere seen to be better than the parents in English 
speaking and reading. 
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Table 9 

LI and 12 Iianguage Proficiency of Different ^fe^1bers of the Family 

Mother Father Student 
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N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Spanish-Speaking Ability 












Native 


30 


27.8 


31 


31.0 


8 


7.1 


Good 


48 


44.4 


38 


38.0 


35 


31.0 


Adequate 


14 


13.0 


10 


10.0 


16 


14.2 


Very little 


10 


9.3 


14 


14.0 


47 


41.6 


Do not speak at all 


6 


5.6 


5 


5.0 


n 

1 




Spanish-Reading Ability 














Native 


20 


18.2 


18 


18.2 


5 


4.6 


Good 


47 


42.7 


52 


52.5 


24 


26.9 


Adequate 


11 


10.0 


4 


4.0 


17 


15.7 


Very little 


25 


22.7 


20 


20.2 


24 


22.2 


Do not read it at all 


7 


6.4 


5 


5.1 


' 38 


35.2 


Ehglish-Speakinq Ability 












Native 


5 


4.4 


2 


1.9 


3 


2.8 


Good 


10 


8.8 


16 


15.4 


23 


21.1 


Adequate 


3 


2.6 


8 


7.7 


17 


15.6 


Very little 


33 


28.9 


50 


48.1 


53 


48.6 


Do not speak it 


63 


33 • J 


28 


26.9 


13 


11.9 


at all 










Enqlish-Readinq Ability 












Native 


4 


3.7 


2 


2.0 


5 


4.5 


Good 


U 


10.1 


12 


12.2 


10 


.9.0 


Adequate 


3 


2.8 


7 


7.1 


20 


18.0 


Very little 


26 


23.9 


■ 33 


33.7 


47 


42.3 


Do not read at all 


65 


59. 6( 


44 


44.9 


29 


26.1 


••» 
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4. Langiiaga usage at hone and in the neighborhood 

Hie third section of the questionnaire dealt with the family's Ian- 
guage use: vAiat language is vised vAiere and with vdicm? Table 10 A to E shows 
scroe descriptive data on this area. The language inost often used at home by 
parents and students was Spanish, although the students were a little more 
likely (23% vs 3% and 5%) to use English. Ihe majority of both fathers and 
mothers used Spanish most frequently out of the hoane, too. The language pref- 
erence for leisure time activities was assessed: the prxents prefered to read 
and to listen to radio in Spanish; the majority of the students were perceived 
by their parents to prefer to read in English and to listen to English-lan- 
guage radio stations. TV watching was different: most of the fathers and 
students preferred to watch TV in English, the motiiers were about evenly 
divided between the two languages. This may be a reflection of the greater 
nimber of English TV programs or the greater interest of those programs. 

I^eri the ANOVA results were escafnined, we found one item on which there 
was a significant difference between the three groips of parents: the mo- 
ther's radio language preference. Mothers of Graop 1 (reading learned only 
in English) and Grovp 2 children (reading learned only in Spanish) preferred 
to listen to Spanish radio programs; the mothers of Groi:^) 3 children (learn- 
ing to read in both languages concurrently) said that they liked to listen 
to both Spanish and Biglish programs. Although th<^ difference between groi?)s 
was significant only for this item, yet two other items shaved the same 
pattern^ although to a non-significant degree: the language father uses out 
of the hone, the father's radio language preference. 

Large interaction patterns within the family indicated that Spanish 
continioes to be the language losed almost exclusively between the parents. 
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Table 10 
Language Use Patterns 

I 

A, Langiiage Most Freqijently Used at Hons 

Mother Father Student 



N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Spanish 108 


93.9 


95 


93.1 


81 


70.4 


English i 4 


3.5 


5 


4.9 


27 


23.5 


Both 3 


2.6 


2 


2.0 


7 


6.1 


Parental Language Use Outside of Ifcrae 








1 


Spanish 97 


82.9 


69 


66.3 






English 16 


13.7 


28 


26.9 






Both 3 


2.6 


6 


5.8 






RRading langiiage Preference 








• 




Spanish 95 


82.6 




7Q n 


£3 




English 13 


11.3 


14 


14.0 


67 


67 


Both 7 


6.1 


7 


7.0 


8 


8 


T7 Langiaage Preference 












Spanish 54 


48.2 


31 


•^x . 






English 45 


40.2 










Both 11 


9.8 


5 


5.1 


4 


3.5 


Other 2 


.5 


1 


1.0 






Radio Language Preference 












Spanish 89 


78.8 


65 


65.0 


35 


33.7 


English 17 


15.0 


30 


30.0 


67 


64.4 


Both 6 


5.3 


5 


5.0 


2 


1.9 


Other 1 


.9 
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Table 11 

Langijage Interaction Patterns in the Family 

A. Language Most Frequently Used between Parents 

N % 

Spanish 108 92.3 

English 6 5.1 

Both ■ 3 2.6 

B. Parental Language Most Frequently Used with CMldren 

Mather Father 





N 


% 


N 


% 


^>anish 


101 


93.5 


102 


91.1 


English 


• 4 


3.7 


6 


5.4 


Both 


3 


2.8 


4 


3.6 



Language M3st Frequently Used between Siblings 

N % 

Spanish 59 51.8 

English 44 38. 6 

Both 11 9.6 



D. Language Children Most Frequently Use wirli Parents 

Mother Father 





N 


% 


N 


% 


Spanish 


91 


85.8 


92 


86.0 


English 


6 


5.7 


9 


8.4 


Both 


9 


8.5 


6 


5.6 
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and between parents and their children (Table llA to D lists sane of these 
data). Although itost of the children (85%) used Spanish predaninantly with 
their parents, considerably fewer of the children (51%) used Spanish predan- 
inantly vath their siblings. In fact, parents reported that 39% of these 
students used English predominantly with their brothers and sisters. Ihis lan- 
guage mixing occurred with children in all three of the treatment groups. 
Ihus, even if a child was learning to read in Spanish, the language of so 
many household interactions, he or she still tended to use Spanish and 
English when speaking to their siblings. 

A good nuitber of these families (51%) lived in neighborhoods where 
English was the major language;- only 40% said that Spanish was the pre- 
dominant language of their neighborhood. Even so, 60% reported that their 
neighbors tended to cone fran Spanish-speaking countries. 

The picture was of families with very strong ties to their Spanish 
heritage; the children were also most conpetent with the Spanish language, 
although the shift to English was Beginning. They tended to use English 
with younger siblings and chose English more frequently for leisure time 
activities . 

5. Teachers' background information 

Eighteen teachers .fsre involved in the current project: twelve 
were teachers in bilingual programs while six were regular "Anglo" class- 
roans teachers. Half of these teachers tau^t first grade and half taught 
third grade. Information relevant to these teachers and their classroons 
was collected throu^ a questionnaire. (See Appendix B) . 

Background information on the teachers, which was summarized in Table 12, 
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indicated tliat over three-quarters of these teachers were between 20 and 40 
years old and that half of them had a bachelor's degree. Eight teachers also 
had their master's degree. All but one reported that they had taken reading 
courses as part of their teacher tra:lning programs? in fact, two- thirds of 
the teachers had taken three or more reading coxorses during their training. 
In addition, the teachers in the study were fairly experienced: two-thirds 
had been teaching five years or more. 

The bulk of the questionnaire was designed for the bilingiaal teachers 
(N=12) . Table 13 summarizes sane of the data in regard to LI and L2 profi- 
ciency of the bilingual teachers. These teachers had been teaching in their 
current districts a relatively short period of time: two-thirds of them had 
been there between one and three years. Ihe level . of language facility is an 
important consideration for a teacher in a bilingual program. All of the 
bilingual teachers said that they could ^^ak hoth Spanish and English. When 
asked to rate the level of their speaking ability in each language, 83% 
reported that they had "good" or "native" ability in Spanish, and 92% said 
the sams thing about their English capabilities. It is interesting that, on 
the v*iole, the teachers rated their English abilities higher than their 
Spanish abilities. Perhaps this is because they were trained in English- 
speaking schools. The bilingual teachers were also asked to rate the speak- 
ing abilities of any other adults in their classrooms (sudi as teacher's 
aides) . A third did not respond to this question, but of those who did, 
the aides were judged relatively corpetent in both languages, although some- 
v*iat more proficient in Spanish. 

A major portion of the questionnaire dealt with information about the 
bilingual classrooms. Ten of the 12 bilingual teachers said that bilingual 
programs had been in their districts for a minimun of seven years (the otiier 
two teachers did not respond to this question) , and that their classroons 
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Table 12 
Teachers' Personal Information 



10+ years 
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% 



A. Ages N 

20 - 30 years old 8 47.1 

31 - 40 years old , 6 35.3 

40+ years old 3 17.6 

B. Highest Degree Earned 

B.A. 9 50 

M.S., M.A., M.ed. 8 44.4 

Ph.D. 0 

C. Years of Teaching E}q)erience 

1-3 years 3 16,7 

3-5 years 3 16.7 

5-10 years 9 50.0 



3 16.7 



Bilingvial Iteachers' Years in District's Bilingual Program 

1-3 years 8 66.7 

4-6 years 3 25.0 

7+ years 1 ^ 



Table 13 



Bilincpjal Teacher's LI and L2 Ability 
Self-Rating of Spanish-Speaking Ability (N=12) 





_N_ 


% 


Native 


6 


50 


Good 


4 


33.3 


Meguate 


2 


16.7 


Very little 


0 


0 


Does not speak at all 


0 


0 


Rilinrm;^! TV^r^ieT ' c; Sel f — Ratina of Enalish- 


■Speaking Ability (N=12) 


Native 


7 


58.3 


QcxDd 


4 


33.3 


Adequate 


0 


0 


Very little 


1 


8.0 


Does not speak at all 


0 


0 


Enalish-Soeaking Ability of OtJier Adults in the Classroom (n=8) 


Native 


3 


37.5 


Good 


3 


37.5 


Adequate 


2 


25 



4 teachers did not answer question 
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all contained cihildren at a nurrber of grade levels. 

Non-bilingual, Anglo teachers all had a few bilingiaal students in their 
classrooms - four of the six Anglo teachers had four to six bilingual students, 
and one had as many as eight. The Anglo teachers had 15) to 26 English-speak- 
ing or English-dcminant children in their classroans. Nine of the 12 b;.lin- 
gual teachers in the study shared their classrocfm with another adult, usually 
a teacher's aide. The ratio of students per adult in the bilingual class was 
17. Most of the bilingual teachers had multiple-grade classrooms. 

6. Language use in the bilingual classroom 

The language use of the bilingual students and teachers in various 
sitixations was explored: teachers observed that their bilingual students 
used English predominantly as might be e^q^ected, in ESL class; the students 
used Spanish predominantly (again, predictably) during Sparash language arts; 
they tended to mix the tv/o languages in the sx±>ject matter areas. A summary 
of this information appears in Table 14. The bilingual teachers used Spanish 
and Encilish separately, mainly to teach Spanish and Enlgish language arts; they 
\x5ed botii languages together primarily to teach aritmetic, arts and crafts, 
and to introduce new concepts. All in all, more than half of the bilingml 
teachers said that they used Spanish in the classroon 50% of the timS/ or 
less. The opposite was true of their stiidents: half of the bilingual teachers 
observed that the children used Spanish 60% of the tiitie or more. When the 
bilingual programs first began in these schools, most of the students learned 
to read both langmges at the same time. New, a minimun of seven years later, 
the students first develop an oral base in the f iirst language in vjhich they 
are to read. 
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Table 14 



Classrooms Information as Reported by Teachers 



Peroentage of Time Adults Use Spanish in the Bilingml Classroom (N=10) 





N 


% 


20 - 30% 


2 


20 


31 - 40% 


2 


20 


41 - 50% 


3 


30 


51 - 60% 


U 


n 

\j 


61 - 70% 


1 

X 


1 ft 


90"^ % 


•y 


2ft 




2 




Percentage of Time Children use Spemsh 


(N=ll) 




40 - 50% 


5 


41,4 


60 - 70% 


2 




71 - 80% 


2 


18.2 


90+ % 


2 


XO« Z 


No resp- .^^ 


1 




Language Use Encouraged by Teachers (IJ=12) 




Spanish 


1 


8.3 


English 


3 


25.0 


Mixed (Spanish-English) 


8 


66,7 
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7. Teachers views of biljjigual education programs 

All 18 of the teachers in the study were asked the final group of 
questions, whicii included their views of the goals and success of the bilin- 
gual programs. Information in this area appears in Table 15. Ihe teachers 
identified three goals they believed to be the purpose of bilingual programs: 
1) that bilingual prc^rams are n^t to provide an atmosphere conducive to 
growth and to encourage achievenent; 2) that bilingual programs are meant 
to enable students to learn English and eventually to move into an all-English 
program; and 3) that bilingual programs are ireant to help the children function 
in both cultures and languages. Ihe teachers then listed the things they liked 
the most and the least about bilir.gual programs. Ilost of the teadiers fc^d 
that the children «ere the nost positive aspect of bilingual programs. Ifeg- 
ative aspects included the too-large classes with stuc3ents at many different 
grade and proficiency levels; the lack of coordination and conitrunication with 
the students' regular teachers; and the lack of flexibility to meet students- 
needs. Ihe c3esired changes the teachers rr^tioned most often were that there 
be nore parental involvertent in the bilingual programs and that there be in- 
creased ocnimmication with other school personnel. 

The majority of the teachers felt that the parents by and large approved 
of the bilingual programs. In addition, the teachers mentioned changes they 
had noticed in the students as a result of the programs: over half of the 
teachers felt that the bilingual students had an improved self-cc^cept as a 
result of the programs and that they were atJle to speak better English. A 
substantial nunber also said that the children seemed to be happier, and that 
they showed inprovenent in both their and written cammication. . 
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Table 15 



Tteachers' Views on the Effect of Bilingual Prograrns (Maximim W=18) 



A. Student CnangfeS as a Result of the Bilingual Program 

N _% 
(Multiple Responses) 



Better self-oonc^t 


11 


61.1 


Speak English better 


9 


50 


Better attituc3es, happier 


7 


38.9 


Iirpro\7ement in oral and written 
connunication 


6 


33.3 


Children more vd.lling to speak 
Spanish 


5 


27.8 


Does better in all subject areas 


4 


22.2 


More desire to share knowledge 


2 


11.1 


Enhance pride in culture and 
language 


1 


5.6 



I 

B. Iteachers' Perceptions of Parental and Oontnunily Assessment of Bilingual 
Programs 

J^roval 

i^pproval/involved in activities 
Approval/ask questions 
Do not care 
Hostile 
Do not knew 
No response 



4 25.0 

4 25.0 

2 12.5 

2 12.5 

2 12.5 

2 12.5 
2 



Itote: Ihis questions permitted the teachers to give multiple answers. 
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V. Data collection 

All the children involved in the project were pretested in October 
1978. Hie tests were administered by individuals v*io had been previously 
trained. As much as possible, two test administrators were present in 
each classroom v*ien a test was given to facilitate the process and make 
sure the children understood the task. 

Hie Test of General Ability was administered first to both grades. 
Since the test was long, a break was given after the first two parts. The 
instructions in Spanish and English given to the bilingual children were 
always given in the same order and by a different individual vAio was a 
native speaker of the language. 

About one v^eek later, the Reading 'Test Level 2 was given to third 

graders. 

•me sane process was followed, except instructions were given in the 
language of the test (Spanish or English) . Children who were receiving 
instruction in both languages were given two tests of reading, one in 
Spanish and one in English, losing parallel forms. These tests were given 
one week apart. 

Finally, the Self-Ccncept Test and the I\3nctional Language Survey 
were given individually to eacii student. Uie Self-Concept Test was given 
in the language preferred by the child v^iile the Functional Language Survey 
was given only in English. 

Besides this testing, parent questionnaires were sent out to all 
parents of bilingual children involved in the project. Teachers were given 
a questiCTinaire asking for inf conation in regard to their training, their 
pert3^>tion of reading instruction, classroCTti management and attitudes 
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Table 16 ' 

* 

Tests - Grades, Groups and Languages 
Used for Adninistrdtlon 



Gioi|) 1 
Spanish cnly 



sh and 
Biglish 
concurrently 



Groip 3 
English only 



"Anglo* 



Group 1 
Spanish only 



Group 2 
Spanish and 
Qiglish 
concurrently 



Group 3 
Qiglish only 

t 

Group 4 
"Anglo" 
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Pre - Test 



Rmctional 
Language 
Survey 
(BIS) 



Bnglish 



Qiglish 



Bnglish 



English 



Qiglish 



General 
AbiUty 

Ehglish 

and 
Spanish 



Qiglish 

and 
Spanish 



QKflish 

and 
Spanish 



Qiglish 



Qiglish 

and 
Spanish 



Qiglish 

and 
Spanish 



Self- 
Concept 

Qiglish 

and 
Spanish 



Qiglish 

and 
Spanish 



and 
Spanish 



Qiglish 



Qiglish 

and 
Spanish 



Qiglish 

and 
Spanish 



Qiglish 



Qiglish 

and 
Spanish 



Qiglish 



Qiglish 

and 
Spanish 



Qiglish 



Reading 
Qiglish 



Qiglish 



Qiglish 



English 



Reading 
Spanish 



Post -Test 



Funci^onal 
Language 
Survey 

im) 



Qiglish 



Spanish 



Spanish 



Qiglish 



Qiglish 



QigUsh 



Qiglish 



English 



lAig.Dcin. 
Ipanish 
Etrm 



Reading 
QigUsiv 



Reading 
Spanish 



Spanish 



Qiglish 



Spanish 



Spanish 



English 



Qiglish 



Spanish 



Spanish 



Spanish 



Qiglish 



Spanish 



Spanish 



Qiglish 



Qiglish 
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ta#/ard culturally and linguistically different children. Table 1 shows 
a list of variables for v*iich information was collected through the ques- 
tionnaires • 

On May 1979 the children were posttested. Pirst graders were 
adndnistered the Test of Eeading Levell fron Guidance Testing Associates. 
Ihird graders were administered the same test but Level 2. Group 2 children 
were given the test in Spanish and in English. Since the test has parallel 
forms, the test given in Spanish and English were different forms of the 
sane test. Group 3 and 4 were given the test in English only and Groi^) 1 
took the test in Spanish only. 

S\±>sequently, each child in the bilingual program (Groups J., 2, and 

I 

3) was tested individually in Spanish and English proficiency. The 
Functional Language Suan/ey^ was administered to determine the level of 
English language proficiency. Ihis survey was given by a native English 
speaker. Ihe James Langiiage Dominance Test- Spanish form was then administered 
as a measure of Spanish language proficiency. This test was given indi- 
vidually by a native Spanish speaker. 

Ihe same procedures as for pretesting were losed for posttesting. Table 
16 shows a breakdown of the tests administered to the children participating 
in the project and the language used for testing. 

VI. Data analysis 

Table 17 shows a list of variables and their respective al±)reviations. 
Frequencies of occurrance of scores per groi:p and per grade and eprrelations 
were calculated for all the variables included in the study. Furthermore, 
ANOTA's were carried out using the SPSS breakdown program (NIE et al. 1975) . 
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' Table 17 
Testing Variables 



PRLGPPCF 

GfiPARTl 

GAPARr2 

GAPARTS 

GAPARr4 

GATOT 

SCDOMl 

SCDQM2 

SCD0M3 

SCDOT 

PRERPTl 

PRE21PT2 

PRE3?PT3 

PRERPOT 

PRSRPTI 

PiSRPT2 

PISRPT3 

PRSRTOT 

PTLGPROF 

SPMOQMP 

SPANPRO) 

SPANTOT 

PTERPTl 

PTEaRPT2 

PTERPT3 

PTERTOT 

PTSRPTl 

PTSRPT2 

PTSRPT3 

PTSRTOT 



Pretest English Language Proficiency 
General Ability-Oral Vocabulary Subtest 
General Ability-Nunber Subtest 
Genereil Ability-Classification Subtest 
General Ability-Analogies Subtest 
General Ability Total Soore 
Self Ccnoept - Personal Danain 
Self CJoncept Social Doroain 
Self concept - intellectual Danain 
Self Conoept - Total 
Pretest English Reading 
Pretest English Reading 
Pretest English Reading 
Pretest English Reading 
Pretest Spanish Reading 
Pretest Spanish Reading 
Pretest Spanish Reading 
Pretest Spanish Reading 



Conprehension Subtest 
Speed Sxibtest 
Vocabulary Subtest 
Total 

Conprehension Sii^test 
Speed Subtest 
Vocabulary Subtest 
Total 



Posttest English Language Proficiency 



James Language Dondnance 
Janes Language Dominance 
James Language Dcxrdnance 
Posttest English Reading 
Posttest English Reading 
Posttest English Reading 
Posttest English Reading 
Posttest Spanish Reading 
Posttest Spanish HSiading 
Posttest Spanish Reading 
Posttest Spanish Reading 



Conprehension S\±)test 
Production SiJbtest 
Total 

Conprehension Subtest 
Speed Subtest 
Vocabulary S\±>test 
Total 

Conprehension Subtest 
Speed Subtest 
Vocabulary Siabtest 
Total 
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Itesialts fron these ANOVAS provided information as to vdiether there were 
significant differences among the four groips' means. Since a lot of 
nificant differences were found to be due to the much higher means for 
Group 4 (the "Anglo" grovp) , ANOVAS were run coirparing only the three 
biling\ial groups. ANOVAS were used to determine the significance of the 
covariates and the group pre-post gains in Eng ]ish language proficiency and 
reading. Analysis of oovariance was not chosen as the main methodology used 
for analysis becaiase of the potential sources of bias incurred in the pre- 
test. As explained by Vferts and Linn (1971) , if there are preexisting 
differences in the group iteans in the covariate the reduction in -the slope 
may lead to bras in regard to the magnitude of the treatment effects. 

In the case of Grovp 2 children v*io were given the reading test in Spanish 
and in English, a series of t-tests were calculated by subtest to ooitpare 
the means and determine if there were significant differences among them. 
Finally, regression analyses were carried out for most of the data analysis. 

On choosing multiple regression as the main statistical technique 
used in this stu^, considerable attention was given to the wording of 
questions to be answered in the stu^. Althou^ we were trying to study 
the effect of using different lang\3age approaches in teaching reading to 
bilinguals, we have tried not to ej?>lain these effects in terms of gains or 
difference scores. Ihese iteasures would seem to be the most natural measure 
of change but present major problems. Bereiter (1963) and 'SiomdiXe (1976) 
discuss the fact that difference scores usually show a negative correlation 
with the pretest. Ihis implies that large posiUve difference scores will 
be observed mcare with low pretest scores vAiile subjects with a high pretest 
score will rarely present a large difference or gain score. 

Another problem with gain scores is that they show lew reliability 
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(lord, 1963) . One way to avoid the low reliability would be to liave a low 
correlation between the pre- and posttest scores. Finally, even in the use 
of parallel forms of a test for pre- and posttesting, linn, et al. (1977) 
i believe. . /'it is sanetiines the case that different constructs are msasured 
at two points in time. For exarrple, an item vdiich measures problem-solving 
skills at one point may measure memory at a later point in time. " (p. 124) . 

In contrast to gains (difference scores) and covariance^ according to 
Linn et. al. (1977) "regression analysis that treat the pretest no different 
frcm other independent variables (or predictors) , and the posttest as the 
dependent variable avoid many of the difficulties that are introduced by 
gain scores" (p. 248) . Besides/ in the vise of multiple regression for analysis 
of data, the form of relationship among the data is not constrained acco^'ding 
to Oc*ien and Cohen (1975) . In other words; the relationship ooiiLd be lineal 
or curvilineal, siirple or catplex. Variables may be characterized by missing 
data. The nature of the independent variables involved in the analysis may 
be quantitative or qualitative. The variables may be single or groups of 
variables, and they may be expressed as research factors. Due to the 
characteristics described above and th^ natiare of the questions we were trying 
to answer (especially the multiple relationship between home and school 
variables and reading skills) regression seemed to be the most desirable 
statistical technique to be used in the analyses. 

TaJcing all these factors into consideration, the following regression 
analyses were done with the data. 

Fbr Grade 1, the following variables were^ included in the regression 
analyses: FIERPTl (Posttest Carprehension) , PIEPPT3 (Posttest Vocabulary), 
PTERTOT (Posttest Reading) , PRLGPRDF (Pretest Language Proficiency) , PTDGPRQF 
(Posttest Language Proficiency) , SPANTOT (Spanish Proficiency) , GAPARTl 
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(Numbers) , GRPARr2 (Oral Vocabiilary) , GAPARTS (Analogies) , GAPART4 (Clas- 
sification) , GMOr (General Ability), SCTOT (Self Concept), Sex, Age, Gro\:p 1, 
Group 2, Group 3. These analyses oarpared Groups 1, 2, and 3 only. First, 
PTERTOr (Posttest English Reading Total) was included as the criterion 
variable v^iile GAPARTl, GAPARr2, GAPARr3, GAPARr4, PRLGPPDF, SCTOT, Sex, 
Age, and Group were predictors. Group was introduced as a dunnry variable, 
as specified in the SPSS Manual (NIE et al, 1975) . Ihese variables were 
introduced into the analyses in hierarchical or stepwise iraniier, acrarding 
to the order it was thou^t they will effect the learning of reading. The 
group variable was introduced last. Subsequently, inultiple regression analyses 
were done for each of the reading subtests PTEEPTl and PTERPT3 (Qarprehension 
cOid Oral Vocabulary) , SPANTCT and PTLGPROF. 

For third grade, regression, analyses were done introducing each 
PTERPOT and PTLGPROF individually as criterion variables. Predictor variables 
included are: PRERTOT, GAPART2, GAPARr3, GAPARr4, GAPARTl, PRLGPRDG, SCTOT, 
Sex, Age, and Group. Again these variables were introduced hierarchically or 
stepwise and the group variables were introduced last as durmY variables. 

Finally, for first and third grade, multiple regression analyses 
were carried out where home as well' as achievement and school related variables 
were introduced as predictors. Before choosing the hone variables/ a careful 
cdieck of the correlation among these variables was done to eliminate those 
variables that could account for problems of multioollinearity, namely inter- 
pretation, sanpling stability, and computation in the analyses. 

Tables 18 and 19 show the variables introduced in these analyses and 
their correlations vn.th one another for grades 1 and 3. Ohese analyses 
were carried out to determine the predictive nature of the sdiool and hone 
variables in explaining reading adiievement under the conditions studied. 
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Table 18 



Oorrelaticns arncng different variables 
included in the nultiple regression analysis 



Grade 1 
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MV ft^ N 
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SBQ^IG .06 tL 


L t09 .30 .1 


7 .0 


9 .0 


1 tL 


2 .2 


D .0 


Brll 


r52 


.26 


.02 


.07 


.47 . 


58 .06 


.22 


.27 


.13 .28 


L.OO 










OMUm .03 .0 


S .02 .22 tO 


6 .1 


2 .1 


3 .1 


1 .0 


5 .0 


5rl7 


rSO 


.48 


rl3 


.29 


.08 . 


15 .08 


t07 


.29 


.03 .43 


.12 L.OI 


[) 








NDORXW .03 tO 


9 tOC .03 .0 


6 .0 


I— 


3 t1 


9 .1 


0 .0 


8 t1 


4 tO 


9.22 


rl7 


r03 


.08 7 


02 .37 


.17 


tOI 


.U .04 


.08 0.3 


91.0 


0 






(SOP 1 .15 .3 
GBOUP 2 .02 ,0 


0 .07 .53 .C 

1 tOI t62 rie 


"J .2 
> r26 


5 .1 
t14 


1 .0 

rl€ 


5 .1 
r3] 


7r05 
.lA 


r04 

.16 


rlO 
.15 


.12 
rll 


t15 
.1^ 


.04 

iXii 


.02 . 
r25 1 


25 .03 

>38 tO'^ 


1 rl6 

rTo: 


.05 

rtij 


rOl .OS 


.00 .15 

"tiTTio 


r02 

'ioi 


l.O 


c 

'T2 


c 
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Table 19 



Oorrelatlons anong different varl^les 
Included In the nultiple regression analysis 



Ihird Grade 





1 




fry 


g 
s 
1 


Of 






1 




1 


1 


i 


1 


1 


8 

i 


i I 
1 1 


' 1 

1 s 


i 


i 


3! 






1 SBIRIHPL 


g 


i 


1 
























































PTERPT 2 


63 : 


L.OC 


















































PTERPT 3 


79 


43 


L.OO 
















































PTERTCfT 


.94 


.74 


.89 


..oc 














































FREKPT 1 


.70 


.65 


.60 


77 


L.OG 












































p:tirr?r 2 


.60 


.30 


.57 


60 


.54 


L.OO 










































PPERPT 3 


.70 


.41 


.72 


74 


.68 


.45 


L.OO 










































.81 


.56 


.77 


86 


.89" 


.70 


.89 


1. 00 






































GAPAPT 1 


.14 


.01 


.18 


14 


r05 


rl7 


rOl 


p-10 


L.OO 




































GAPART 2 


.17 


.11 


.19 


.19 


.14 


t04 


.11 


.10 


.21 


L.OO 


































GAPART 4 


.31 


26 


,32 


35 


.20 


.19 


.18 


.19 


.35 


.47 


L.OO 
































scrcT 


.03 


.20 


.14 


.14 


.20 


.04 


.16 


•1? 


.10 


.05 


.16 


L.OO 






























PSPAN 


r26 


r21 


t23 


t28 


.05 


.04 


t04 


.01 


.14 


t43 


t49 


t09 


L.OO 




























MSPAN 


t23 


t16 


tIO 


t20 


t09 


t08 


t02 


t07 


.07 


t40 


t45 


t02 


.91 


L.OO 




























t08 


.17 


t19 


t06 


.15 


t07 


t13 


t03 


t18 


v27 


t29 


.25 


.44 


.37 


L.OO 


























t05 


t13 


tIO 


t11 


t19 


t07 


t02 


r08 


*37 


.06 


.16 


t04 


t15 


t16 


t51 


L.OO 






















FSOIOOL 


.03 


t12 


,11 


O.O. 


t08 


r04 


.05 


rOl 


.32 


.08 


.31 


t17 


t31 


t32 


t67 


.81 L. 


00 






















t24 


t38 


t49 


t42 


r28 


t02 


t35 


t29 


.26 


t15 


•r21 


t13 


.39 


.39 


t04 


t14 t 


23 L.OC 




















USUVE 


.23 


.29 


.18 


.2: 


.64 


.36 


.45 


.58 


r21 


r04 


.16 


rl7 


r21 


r28 


r09 


rl4 rC 


11 r26 


L.OG 




















.51 


.42 


.35 


.5] 


.43 


.33 


.48 


.50 


.07 


.00 


.19 


.04 


r05 


r03 


rlO 


rl2 rC 


4 r02 


.17 


L.OC 


) 














MFPPEF 


,05 


r08 


.22 


.OS 


r32 


t24 


t14 


r21 


>23 


OS 


.27 


t26 


t21 


t14 


T7fl 


.39 . 


44 .01 


t15 


io5 


L.OC 














PPREP 


.1: 


.04 


.34 


.2J 


. rU 


•r02 


.OS 


» rOl 


.20 


.06 


.39 


t1& 


t35 


r2E 


I t70 


.38 . 


55rl7 


.IC 


tO] 


L.68 


L.OC 












SFREF 


.42 


.42 


I .33 


.46 


) .2" 


f .26 


I .35 


) .3-3 


.04 


Tie 


\ tOI 


t22 


rOl 


tIC 


t2S 


.18 . 


05 .OS 


1 .4S 


1 .2\ 


5 .1€ 


> .26 


L.OC 


I 








S8IRXSPL 


.2J 


. .1: 


\ .44 


.3: 


) .3( 


\ .04 


\ .2: 


) .28 


i rU 


t09 


» rU 




.22 


.IC 


) tOI 


t13 1 


r02 t2: 


I .64 


\ tI: 


> tOS 


1 .1: 


\ .32 


!L.0( 


) 






dLANG 


.6{ 


) .6: 


) .55 


.7: 


J .6- 


r.4] 


. .6] 


L .6C 


\ .0" 


f t12 


\ tOS 


tO] 


. rOi 


\ .04 


1 to: 


\ t03 1 


r04 r2: 


) .5: 


L .5f 


3 rOi 


>.19 


,42 


.39 


L.OC 


► 




£ZB0RE2)G 


.2: 


) .1^ 


\ .12 


.IS 


» to: 


I .0: 


2r02 


r03 


.01 


r02 


.11 


.03 


rl2 


.01 


r06 


rll . 


D7 r03 


.24 


.32 


r05 


r03 


.19 


.11 


.40 


L.0( 




GBOCP 1 


.1! 


} .1 


7 .r 


1 .2 




DO. 3 


4.46 


.57 


tU 


.12 


rOO 


.02 


.08 


0.0 


(t02 


t04 t 


09 t08 


.58 


.18 


t04 


t14 


.47 


.49 


.36 


rOO 


L.OO 
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Ihese analyses were done by introducing the variables in an stepwise mo- 
dality due to the predictive r? dier than e3?)lanatory nature of the questions 
to be answered through the analyses results. 

VII. Results 

It) better follow the results section, the reader is referred to Table 
17 for the complete naite of the variables and their abbreviations. Tables 20 
and 21 show the N, tfean, and Standard Deviations for the testing variables 
included in the analyses for Grades 1 and 3 respectively. 

A - Summajry of results for analyses of varian ce 

Tables 22 and 23 show significant findings for Grade 1 and Grade 3 
the bilingual only or the four groips are ccnpared. 

1. 'First grade pretesting 

For Grade 1 ANOVAS were carried out to compare the different groips 
for each variable showing the follcv/ing resiiLts. 

1. The data showed no significant age difference in months anong 

the four different groi5>s. 

2. There were significant differences (E^43.5, KO.OOl) in language 
proficiency anmg the three bilingual groi?)s (Groi?) 1 < Group 2 < Groi?) 3) . 

3. The Itest of General Ability showed no significant differences 
aitong the bilingual groc^js for GAPAETl (Oral Vocabulary) and GAPAKP2 (Number) 
subtests but it showed significant differences for GfiPARTS (Classification) 
(F = 5.07, KO.Ol) and GAPAKP4 (Analogies) (F = 3.65, P< 0.05) and GATOT 
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Table 20 
(feans and Standard Deviations 
First Grade 



I 





Groip 1 


Group 2 


Group 3 


Group 4 




N 


tfean 


cn 
bU 






cn 


a 


nean 


cn 


a 






PRLGPRDF 


82 


1.09 


1.1 


20 


3.2 


1.0 


28 


3.8 


0.7 


NA 


NA 


NA 


GfiPARTl 


74 


16.4 . 


3.6 


18 


17.3 


2.7 


22 


1,7.4 


1.9 


64 


19.0 


2.7 


GftPARr2 


74 


7.7 


3.1. 


18 


8.9 


2.5 


22 


8.4 


1.7 


64 


11,4 


2.2 


GflPARTS 


74 


12.6 


4.6 


18 


14.2 


3.3 


22 


15.8 


3,2 


64 


16,2 


A f* 

2.5 


GM'ARr4 


74 


9.4 , 


4.5 


, 18 


1Q.5 


4.1 


22 


12.2 


3.4 


64 


1 ^ n 

13,7 


3.6 


GfiTOr 


74 


46.4 


12.4 


18 


50.9 


10.2 


22 


53.8 


7.7 


64 


60.2 


n A 

7.2 


SOXMl 


74 


4.1 


1.6 


19 


5.2 


1.0 


26 


4.4 


1.3. 


60 


4.5 


1 A 

1.2 


SCD0M2 


74 


2.9 


1.2 


19 


3.4 


1.4 


26 


3;2: 


1,5 


60 


3.5 


1 ^ 

1.6 


SCDCIM3 


74 


4.8 


1.4 


19 


4.5 


1.6 


26 


4.8 


1.3 


/'A 

60 


5.6 


1 A 

1.0 


scpor 


74 


11.7 


2.8 


19 


13.1 


3.1 


26 


12.4 


2.4 


60 


13.7 


6.9 


PTLGPKF 


76 


3.0 


1.2 


23 


4.4 


0.6 


32 


4.3. 


1.0 


NA 


NA 


NA 


ME 


76 


87.3 


7.0 


23 


85.9 


5.3 


33 


87.8 


7.7 


56 


or ^ 

85.2 


C A 

5.2 


SPM3QMP 


52 


13.3 


4.0. 


20 


16.9 


2.1 


9 


16.9 


1.4 


NA 


NA 


NA 


SPW^ROD 


52 


16.2 


4.1 


20 


19.8 


0.4 


9 


19.3 


0.7 


NA 


NA 


ITU 

NA 


SPANIOT 


73 


30.3 


7.4 


20 


36:7 


2.4 


32 


36.1' 


7.2 


tin 

NA 


NA 


NA 


PTERPTl 


MA 


NA 


NA 


20 


4.8 


5.4 


22 


12'. 4 


7.0 


uu 


25 


IQ 2 


PTERPT2 


m 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA. 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


PTERPT3 


m 


NA 


NA 


20 


13.3 


10.5 


22 


15.5 


6.5 


60 


27.4 


9.3 


PTERDOT 




MA 


NA 


20 


18 


14.2 


22 


23 


12J 


60 


52.4 


18.7 


PISRPTl 


51 


8.9 


7.2 


15 


10.1 


4.5 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


PrSRPT2 


m 


NA 


NA 


NA 


na' 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


P1SRPT3 


51 


14.3 


10,3 


15 


12.5 


5.7 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


FcsRrar 


51 


24.0 


18.1 


15 


22.5 


9.1 


NA 


NA 


NA 


m 


NA 


NA 



^Er|c NA = Did not take that test or subtest » 



Table 21 
Means and Standard Deviations 
Ihird Grade 





Variables 


Group 1 


Group 2 




Group 3 






Group 4 






N 


hiean 


Su 


M 
H 






N 




W 


M 

a 




on 




TRICPROF 








34 


2.3 


1.00 


34 


3.35 


1.0 


NA 


NA 


NA 




GAPMl. 








32 


18.3 


2.9 


27 


18.0 


2.9 


59 


A^ 

22 


3.7 




GAPAPT2. 








32 


16.7 


5.8 


27 


15.6 


4.3 


69 


1 A A 

18.0 


A C 

4.5 




GAPARTB. 








32 


12.4 


2.6 


27 


13.1 


3.5 


69 


H M A 

14.8 


3.3 




GKPARr4 








32 


10.1 


2.6 


27 


10.1 


3.6 


69 


^1 A 

11.0 


3.4 












32 


57.6 


10.4 


27 


56.8 


10.5 


^A 

69 


^P A 

65.9 


11 C 

11.5 




scDcm:, 








33 


4.3 


L2 


32 


4.9 


1.2 


74 


i A 

4.8 


1 0 

1.3 




SCD0M2' 








33 


3.4 


1.4 


32 


3.4 


1.1 


74 


A A 

4.3 


1 il 

1*4 




SCIX3H3. 








33 


5.5 


A A 

0.9 


32 


5.0 


1.2 


74 


p ^ 

5.6 


0.8 


1 


scTor 








33 


13.2 


A P 

2.5 


32 


13.3 


2.5 


74 


14.6 


2.5 




pRE3iprr. 








27 


12.8 


4.1 


24 


19.0 


4.3 


75 


AP A 

25.9 


6.2 




PRERPT2.. 








27 


6.0 


2.7 


24 


6.2 . 


3.2 


75 


4 A A 

12.8 


"' il A 

4.9 




PRERPT3:- 


i 


. I 


3 


27 


16.6 


p r 

5.5 


24 


22.1 


5.5 


75 


1A 

30.6 


6.6 




PRERTOT 


27 


35.4 


10.4 


24 


49.7 


10.5 


75 


^A 4 

69.4 


15.9 




PFSHPn. 








28 


17.0 


5.7 




NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


tin 

NA 




PRSRPT2: 


t 


1 


! 


28 


8.2 


4.6 


MA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


tin 
NA 




PPSRPT3: 


i 






28 


24.0 


6.9 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 




PPSRIDr 




1) 


28 


49.2 


15.0 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


tin 

NA 




PTLGPRDF 








29 


A i 

3.4 


1.1 


29 


4.6 


C.$ 


NA 


NA 

"Naa p 


NA 

— e' g""" 




M 








30 


116.1 


1 A A 

10.0 


26 


114.4 


8.4 


'67 


108.5 


5.5 




SPSNODMP 








12 


15.8 


2.2 


12 


17.2 


4.8 


NA 


E 


NA 




SPANPPOD 








12 


18.7 


1.8 


12 


18.8 


3.7 


NA 


NA 


NA 


Jj 


SPMROT 








29 


34.4 


4.4 




37 & 


6.1 


NA 


NA 


NA 




PTSFPTl, 








21 


16.9 


5.9 


23 


19.4 


6.8 


73 




5.9 




PTERPT2' 








21 


8.1 


4.3 


23 


9.6 


4.8 


73 


lU 


5.5 


PTERPT3: 








21 


2G.9 


6.5 


23 


23.4 


7.3 


73 


32.4 


6.7 


I 


PTERTOT 








21 


45.9 


13.2 


23 


52.4 


17.4 


73 


76.1 


16.J 




PTERPTl 








29 


21.3 


6.4 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 




PTERPT2 








29 


10.1 


4.5 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 












29 


27.1 


6.0 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 




PTSRIOT 








23 


56.8 




, NA 




NA 


NA,.. 


. m 


NA_ 



NA= Did not take the test 
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Table 22 
Pre-Posttest fiNOVA Results 
First Grade 







Group Means 


All Grotps Canpared 


Bilin< 
P 


gual GroUi 
cmpared 


ps 




Variables 


Groi:qp ( 

J. 






4 


F 


DP 


Sig 


F 


DF 


Sig 




PBLG?R3F 


1.9 


3.1 


3.8 










3.6 


2,127 


** 




CaPARTl 


16.4 


17.3 


17.4 


18.9 


8.334 


3,174 




1.3 


2,111 


N.S. 




GAPARr2 


7.7 


8.9 


8.4 


11.4 


24.70 


3,174 


** 


1.6 


2,111 


N.S. 




GAPARTS 


12.6 


14.2 


15.8 


16.2 


11.76 


3,174 




5.1 


2,111 


N.S. 


s 


G?VPAFT4 


9.4 


10.5 


12.2 


13.7 


13.51 


3,174 


■kit 


3.7 


2,111 


* 


s 


GKECfT 1 


46.4 


50.9 


53.8 


60.2 


22.1 


3,174 


** 


4.0 


2,111 


* 




SCDOMl 


4.1 


5.2 


. 4.4 


4.6 


3.72 


3,175 


** 


4.6 


2,116 


** 




SCD0M2 


2.9 


3.4 


3.2 


3.5 


2.42 


3,175 


N.S. 


1.6 


2,116 


N.S. 




SCDCM3 


4.8 


4.5 


4.8 


5.6 


6.69 


3,175 


** 


0.4 


2,116 


N.S. 




SCTOT 


12.7 


13.1 


12.4 


13.7 


5.86 


3,175 


** 


2.1 


2,116 


N.S. 




















PTLSPBOF 


3.0 


4.4 


4.3 










21.7 


2,128 


** 




AGE 


87.4 


85.9 


87.8 


85.2 


1.72 


3,84 


N.S. 


0.54 


2,129 


N.S. 




SPANOCMP 


13.3 


16.9 


16.9 










9.8 


2,78 


** 




SPANPBDD 


16.2 


19.8 


19.3 










9.8 


2,78 


** 




SPAOTUr 


30.4 


36.7 


36.1 










11.6 


2,122 


** 




j>i'KHt>Tl 




4.8 


12.4 


24.9 


49.61 


3,122 


** 


15.8 


1,40 


** 


1 

1 1 
















- 


- 


- 


— 


Post 






13.2 


15.5 


27.4 


36.3 


3,122 


** 


0.7 


1,40 


N.S. 




PilKTCfT 




18.0 


27.9 


52.4 


48.65 


3,122 




5.9 


1,40 


* 




PTSHPTl 


8.9 


10.1 












0.7 


2,64 


N.S. 




PTSRPT2 
























PTSRP13 


14.3 


12.5 












1.1 


2,64 


N.S. 




PTSRTorr 


23.2 


22.5 












0.8 


2,64 


N.S. 



** » p< 0.01 
* = p<0.05 
U.S.- No significant 



Table 23 
Pre-Postest ANOVA Results 
Hiird Grade 
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Variables 


Group Means 


All Gro\:ps Gcnpared 


^ Bilingual Grotps 
Ccnpared 






1 


2 


3 


4 


F 


DF 


Sig 


F 


DF 


Sig 




PKDGPHCF 




2.4 


3.4 






_ 




17.1 


1,66 


** 




G»PABT1. 




18.3 


18.0 


22.0 


13.9 


3,126 


** 


0.2 


1.57 


N.S. 








16.7 


15.6 


18.0 


1.8 


3,126 


N.S. 


0.7 


1.57 


N.S. 




GRPARr3 




12.4 


13.1 


14.6 


4.9 


3,126 


** 


0.9 


1,57 


N.S. 




GAPA5T4. 




10.1 


10.1 


11.0 


1.3 


3,126 


N.S. 


0.0 


1.57 


N.S.. 




GATOT 




57.6 


56.8 


65.9 


6.8 


3,126 


** 


0.1 


1,57 


N.S. 




SCDCMl 


■ 1 


4.3 


4.9 


4.8 


2.0 


3,136 


N.S. 


4.1 


1,63 


* 




SCDCM2 




3.4 


3.4 


4.3 


4.9 


3,136 


** 


0.0 


1,63 


N.S. 




SCD0M3 


f-l 


5.5 


5.0 


5.6 


3.5 


3,136 


** 


4.1 


1,63 


* 


1 


SCTOT 


1 ■ 


13.2 


13.3 


14.6 


4.1 


3,136 


** 


0.0 


1,63 


N.S. 




PKiSKfi'l 




12.8 


19.0 


25.9 


59.3 


2,123 


** 


27.6 


1,49 


** 




PRERPT2 


1 ' 


6.0 


8.2 


12.8 


30.0 


2,123 


** 


6.7 


1,49 


** 




■PHERPT3 




16.6 


22.1 


30.6 


57.2 


2,123 


** 


13.2 


1,49 


icic 




PPERDOT 




35.4 


49.7 


69.4 


64.3 


2,123 


** 


23.7 


1,49 


Icic 




PRSRPTl 




17.0 




















PRSHPT2 




8.2 
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(Total Soore) (F = 4.12, P<0.02). In GAPAKTS, Group 1, learning to read 
only in Spanish, performed significantly lower than Groups 2 and 3. In 
GftPARr4 Grovp 3 (learning to read only in English) did significantly better 
than Croups 1 and 2. When Gro\?) 4 (tihe "J^nglo" groip) was involved in the 
analyses r significant differences were found among the 4 groips; G^ARTl 
(Numerals) F=8.33, P<0.001; GAPARr2 (Oral Vocabulary) P=24,7, P< 0.001; 
GftPARTS (Analogies) F=11.75, P<0,01; GfiPAKr4 (Classification) F=13 , 51 , P<0.001; 
and GflTOT (General Ability) P=22.09, P< 0.001. The contrast in results is 
due mainly to the better performance of the "Anglo" group over the "bilin- 
guals. " 

4. In the area of self oonc^>t, a significant difference among the 
three bilingual groi:5>sv?as found only in the personal domain (F=4.6^ P<0.01) . 
Grotjp 1 showed to be significantly different than Groups 2 and 3. 
the Anglo grotp is introduced in the analyses SaX]Ml-Persanal, SCIXM3-In- 
tellectualf SCTOrr-Total^ are significantly different. 

2. First grade postesting 

1. At the posttesting significant differences aacang the three bilin- 
gual groups were found in language proficiency (PTLGPiCJF E^21.7c P< 0.001 
Groip l<Groi:p 3<Groi:p 2) . Ihe significant difference was mainly between 
Group 1 and Groips 2 and 3. Figure 1 shews the slopes representing the gain 
in language proficiency for the three bilingual groips during a school year. 

2. A test of Spanish Language Proficiency (Oral Vocabulary) shaved 
significant differences among the bilingual groups in the total (SPANTCrr 
F=11.56r P<0.001) as well as in Oral Ccnprehension (SPANCCMP F=9.84, P<0.001) 
and Oral Production (SPANPPOD P=9.8, P<0.001) . Groxp 1 (Spanish only) was 
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significantly lower than Grovps 2 and 3 in this area. This may be due to 
problenis of test administration \^i<±i will be discussed later. 

3. In terms of English reading? there were significant differences 
anong the bilingual groups (2 and 3) in Conprehension (PTERPTl, F=15.83, 
P<0.001 Grovp 2 Group 3) and in the total score (PTEKDOT F=5.9, P<0.05 
Group 2 < Group 3) . There were no significant differences among Groups 2 
and 3 in Vocabulary. In general, Grovp 3 (English only) performed signif- 
icantly better in oorrprehension and total scoire than Grovp 3 vAiich was 
receiving instruction concujnrently in Spanish and English. 

When Groi5> 4 ("Anglo") is intnxiuced in the comparison, significant 
differences were found in the total score (PTERTOT F=48.65, P < 0.001) as 
well as the subtest PTERPTl (Cionprehension F=36.3, P< 0.0001) and PTERPT3 
Vocabulary F=48.65, P< 0.0001). It is very obvious that Groi?) 4 ("Anglo") 
outperforned the bilingual grox^^s, althou^ Groip 3 did significantly better 
than Gcoap 2 anoi? the bilinguals, in cotprehension and reading in general. 

4. In Spanish reading v*iere Grovps 1 and 3 were conpared, signif- 
icant differences were not found on their performances although the results 
showed that Group 2 did better in the cotprehension subtest v*iile Grovp 1 
did better in Vocabulary. 

5. A t-test carried out to oonpaire performance of Group 2 (Spanish 
and English concurrently) in English and Spanish showed significant differ^ 
ences in ocnprehension (t^ 4.81, P< 0.001) but not in vocabxalary or the 
total score. Cotprehension scores are hi^er in Spanish than in English. 

. 3. Third c yrade pretes ting 

Gro\5> 1 was taken out for analyses purposes since only 2 children 
were receiving reading instruction only in Spanish. 
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1. It is iitportant to note that although there were not signif- 
icant age differences in GracSe 1^ significant differences in age (in nonths) 
appeared by Grade 3. Bilingual children shewed to be older than "Anglo" 
children. Ihis difference was significant (F=8.2^ 0.001) between the 
Qcoup 4 (".Anglo") and the bilingual gro\:?)s^ but not among the bilingual 
groi5>s. 

2. Ihere weire significant differences in language proficiency arrong 
the bilingual groaps {¥=11.12, P<0.001^ Groi^) KGroip KGrovp 3). Figure 
2 shows the slopes representing the change frotn pre- to posttest of the bi- 
lingual students in Groi:?)s 1^ 2, and 3. 

3. No difference in general ability was found among the bilingual 
groips. Differences were founds though, in GRPARTl (Oral Vocabulary) 1^13. 8, 
P<0.001; GAPAPT3 (Classification) F=4.94, P<0.005) and the total score 
GKPOT (F=6.76f P< 0.001) vAien the Anglo group was introduced in the analyses. 
GroiT) 4 perfonred significantly better than the bilingual groups. 

4. In self-concept^ there were significant differences between the 
bilingual groi^^s (2 and 3) in the Personal (SCDOM F=4.12^ P<0.05) and 
Intellectual (SCDCE-I3 P=4.1^ P<0.05) donains. T*Jhen all groups were catpared, 
these significant differences were found in SCDQM2 (Social P=4.9, P < 0.003); 

•sax»0 (Intellectual F=3.5, P< 0.05) and SCTOT (Total P=4.12, P <0.01)but 
not at the Personal dcmain level' . Group 4 oul^rformsd the bilingual 
groups. 

5. In English reading there were significant differences in pretest 
for the total score (PRERTOT, F=23.7, P< 0.001) and for each one of the sub- 
tests individually: Ocxtprehension (PREPPTI, P=27.63, P<0.001), Speed of 
Ocarprehensicn (PRERPT2, P=6.72, P<0.01), and Vocabulary (PREFPT3, P=13.2, 
P< 0.001. Grotp 2 (Spcmish and English concurrently) scored consistently 
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lower tiian Group 3 (English caily) in the pretest. I-ttien Groip 4 ("Anglo") 
was incliaded in the analyses, significant differencses were found among the 
three gio;?» (2, 3, and 4) in the Total score (P=64.30^ P <0.001) as well 
as the three svibtests Individually (Carprehension P=59.34, P< 0.001, Speed 
of Ccc?)rehension P=29.95, P< 0.0001, and Vocabulary' P=57.24, P<0.001). 

4. Thixd grade posttesting 

ANOVas carried out for the posttesting shewed the following trexids 
for third grade. 

1. There was a significant difference in language proficiency be- 
tween the bilingual graigs (Groip 2 <Groi:p 3) ; 

2. A test of Spanish proficiency (Oral Vbcabulary) showed no sig- 
nificant differences in eadi sii3test individually (oral oonprehension and 
oral production) for the bilingual groups but the Total soore (SPANTOT) was 
significantly different (P=5.2, P<0.03), Grovp 3 performed better than 
Gro\?) 2. 

3. In English reading, no significant differences were found in 
reading (total soore and individual si±)tests) among the bilingvial groups 
(1 and 3) but significant differences were found v*ien Group 4 (2^nglo) was 
introduced in the analyses. PTERPTl (Ccrprehension) F=46.20, P <0.0001; 
PTERPT2 (Speed of Carprehension) F=15.9, P< 0.0001; PTEFPT3 (Vocabulary) 
P=31.8, P< 0.0001 and PIEFTOT P=39.5, P< 0.0001. Figures 3 through 6 shew 
the trends from pre- to posttest for third graders in the total reading 

score as well as the subtests. 

4. AS in the pretest. Group 1 perfomed better in Spanish than in 

English in the posttest in Cccrprehension (E^ 3.23, P<0.004) , Vocabulary 
(E^ 5.^4, P<0.0001) and in the Ttotal score (P= 2.69, P<0.01). 
were no significant differences between Spanish and English for the post- 
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Figure 3 
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Speed of Canprehensicai Subtest/Pre-Posttesting Gains 
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test in Speed of Ccrprehension. Figure 7 shews groip 3 gains between pre- 
and posttest. 

B - Analyses of cx3vari ance 

Analyses of covariance were carried out to determine significant pre- 
post effects for the different bilingual grovps in English langmge profi- 
ciency in first grade and English language proficiency and reading (total 
score and subtests) for Grade 3. 

1. First grade 

An analyses of covariance, using PTDGPROF (Posttest Language Profi- 
ciency) as the criterion variable and PRLGPRDF (Pretest Language Proficiency) 
as the oovariate, showed no significant grov?) effect but a significant effect 
of the covariate (PRIGPEDF F=99.24, P< 0.001) v*iich accounted for a variance 
of 48.5%. The analysis showed that althou^ not significantly better, Group 
2 did better than Grovp 1 and 3 and in turn, Grcnip 1 gained significantly 
least on language proficiency than C^jto'^js 2 and 3. Figure 1. shows the slopes 
describing the changes frcm pre- to posttest for each bilingual groip. 



. 2. third grade 

1. Analysis of covariance to determine significance in c,=iins in 
Eiiglish language proficiency in third grade shewed significant effect of 
the covariate PRLGPRCF (Pretest Language Proficiency F=57.26, P< 0.001) 
and a main effect of the group (F=38.47, P 0.05) , where Group 3 performed 
significantly better than Group 2. The variance explained was 64% and it w 
significant (F=30.55, P<0.001). Ihe slopes showing the changes for Groups 
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Figure 7 

Spanish vs Diglish Reading 
Pre-Etosttest Gains far Group 2 (learning to read bilingually) 
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1 and 3 in language proficiency appear in Figure 2. 

These analyses showed that the main source of variation were the co- 

variates. 

For PRESPTl (Oomprehension-pretest) P=27.34, P<0.001. The variance 
e:q>lained was equal to 58% and it was significant (F=14.16, nF=2, P< 0.001) . 
The oovariate PPERPT3 (Vocab\iLary-pretest) showed a significant effect cn 
the variaticai explained v*iidi was 54% (F=30.75, E< 0.001). • 

Group 3 perfomed better than Group 2 , althou^ not significant- 
ly better. There was a significant effect of covariate PRERTOT-pretest 
(P=83.93, P< 0.001) on PTERTOT (Posttest total) . No significant effect was 
found, althou^ Grovp 2 perfonted better than Groi:p 3 and 76% of the variance 
was e:5)lained in the analyses. 

C - mltiple regression analyses with achievgnent variables . 
1. First grade 

Multiple regression analyses were carried out for first grade using 
the following variables as criterion variables: PTERTOT (Posttest English 
Reading Ttotal) ; PTERPTl (Posttest English Oomprehension) ; PTERPT3 (Posttest 
English Vocabulary) ; SPANTOT (Spanish Total) and PnCPROF (Posttest English 
Language Proficiency) . Iteiever a variable seemed to be a significant 
predictor but the significance was not shown in the stepwise regression data, 
a calculation of F was carried out using that particular variable individual- 
ly. Uiis calculation was done by using the procedure which appears in NIE, 

et al. (1975) pp. 334-340. 

Gxx2\jps 1, 2, and 3 were incluc3ed in the first grade analyses. Uis 
following is a sumnary of significant results fron these analyses. 
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1. PTERTOr (Postt^t English Total) . The following predictor 
variables were introduced in the equation in a stefwise fashion. GAPRr2 
(Oral Vocabulary) , GAPARr4 (Analogies) , GAPAPTl (Notber) , GAPARTS (Clas- 
sification) , PRDGPROF (English Language Proficiency) , SCTOT (Self Ctonc^t) , 
Sex, Age, Groip 1, Group 3. The same variables were introduced in the next 
four analyses. The inclusion of these predictor variables account for 18% 
of the variance and only GAPAPT2 (Oral Vocabvaary) (P=4.05, DF: 10, 47, 
P<0.05), and PRDGPROF (pretest English language Proficiency) (P=2.37, nP= 
1,47, P<0.05) accounted significantly for the variance explained. 

2. The PTEHPTl (Posttest-Eeadirig Cctnprehensian) multiple regres- 
sion was carried out using the same predictor variables as above. All these 
variables explained 21.87% of the variance v^ch showed to be non significant, 
variables which accounted significantly for the explained variance were 
GAPARr4 (Analogies) (P=4.42, DF 10,47, Pc.0.05), GAPAKr2 (Oral Vocabulary) 
(P=3.65, DF 10,47, P<.0.05), and Groi?) 3 vs. Group 2 (P=2.62, DF 10,47, 
P r 0.05) . This significant group effect howed that Group 3 did significant- 
ly better than Group 2 in the English leading dCnprehension subtest. 

3. ihe PTERPT3 (Vocabulary) multiple regression analyses shewed 
that the predictor variables included in the analysis did not explain a 
significant amount of variance (17.2%) . There was only one variable that 
was significant in explaining this variance GAPAKr2 (Oral Vocabulary) 

(F=2.91 , DF 10,47, P<.05). 

4. The SPANTOT (Spanish Proficiency) regression analysis showed 
that the predictor variables included in the analysis e:q)lained 67.5% of 
the variance (1^9.65, DF 10,47, P<0.01). Variables which accounted for 
significant effects on this ej^lained variance were GAPARr3 (classification) 
(F=3.66, DF 10,47, pCO.Ol); GAPAKr2 (Oral Vocabulary) (F?2.56, DF 1, 47, 
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P<0.05); PRLGPRDF (Pretest English Language jyroficiency) (P=9.27, DP 10,47, 
P<.01); SCTOT (Self Ooncept Total) (F=4.30, DF 10,47, P<0.01); Age {F=7.42, 
DP 10,47, P<0.01); and Groip 1 vs. Gro\:p 2 (F=4.47, DP 10,47, P<0.01). The 
Groi?) 1 variable was a cxxrparison between Groips 1 and 2 and showed an 
effect vdiere Grov^^s 1 was performing significantly better than Groi^) 2 in 
Spanish. 

5. Finally, PTLGPRDF (Posttest English language proficiency) crite- 
rion analysis shewed a significant degree of variance ej^plained (60% F=6.95, 
DP 10,47, P<0.01). Variables accounting significantly for the explained 
variance were PRLGPPDF (Pretest English Ijanguage proficiency F= 12.37, DF 
10r47, P<0.01), GAPARP 4 (Analogies 2.74, DF 10,47, P< 0.05) and Age 
(F=: 3.5, DF 10,47, Pn^.01) 

2, Third gr ade 

For third grade stepwise regression, analyses were carried out using 
PTERTOT (Posttest English reading) and PTDGPROF (Posttest English langioage 
proficiency) as criterion variables. The following variables were introduced 
as predictor variables: PRERTOT (Pretest heading) , GAPARr2 (Oral Vocabulary) , 
GAPARTS (Classification) , GAPARr4 (Analogies) , GAPARTl (Nuitber) , PRDSPROF 
iPretest English language proficiency) , SCTOT (Self Concept) , Sex, Age, and 
Group. Oily Groi5)s 2 and 3 were introduced in this analyses since by third 
grade very few children received reading instruction only in Spanish (Grovp 1) 
Whenever there were variables which seemed to be significant, if calculating 
the F for. that variable individually as explained "^in Nie, et .al« C1975) pp.334 - 
340 F was determined and its significance e:>q>lained. 

1. The regression analysis for PTERPOT (Posttest English reading) 
showed that the predictors included in the equation accounted for 88.6% of 



Table 24 



aaae Variables Included in the Multiple Regression Analyses 



MSCHOOL Mother's schooling 

FSCHOOL Father ' s schooling 

^BPAN Mother's Spanish 

T?c;PMJ Father's Spanish ^ ,. 

J^hJg Mother and Father's English (speaking and reading 

ability 

NrHTTD Number of children in the family . 
S of years living in the United States niai^lar.d 

SPREF Student's language preference to read, watch TV, 

and listen to the radio. ^ u =.r,^ 

MPREF Mother's language preference to read, watch TV, and 

listen to the radio. . 
FPBEF Father's language preferences to read, watch TV, and 

listen to the radio. 
FCHUNG Father to children-language tujed. 
MCHLRNG Mother to children-language used. 
cmfiNG language used by children among thenselves 
SnG LanSuaie nost camonly spoken in the neighborhood. 
SBIKEHP Student's birthplace. ^o. hane 

SHCMEIiG Student's most conmonly used language at home. 

Mbst catnon national or ethnic origin of people m 

the nei^iborhood. 
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the variance (P=10.11, DF 10,13, P<0.01). Predictor variables vMch con- 
tributed significantly to the variance e^lained were PRERIOT (Pretest English 
ttsading P=20.33, DF 10,13, P<0.01), GAPAra?2 (Oral Vocabulary 1^3.71, DF 
10,13, P<0.01), and Age (E^3.23, DF 10,13, P<0.01). 

2. The PTLGPEDF (posttest English language proficiency) regression 
analysis showed that the predictor variables included in the analysis account- 
ed for 65.5% of the variance (F 2.96, DF 9,14, PsO.05) . None of the indivi- 
dual predictor variables explained a significant degree of variance unless 
they were looked at individually (PRLGPPDF - Pretest English language pro- 
ficiency- F 15.9, DF 1,14, 'p< .001, GPPARr4 - Analogies - P=3.82, DF 1,14, 
P<.05, and SCIOT - Self Concept - F=2.88, DF 1,14, P<0.05) 

D - t-ailtiple regression with home and school variab les 

A list of hone variables and their abbreviations ^:pears in Table 24 
Ihe hcne variables were chosen from anong the 58 that appeared originally in 
the parent questionnaire. An effort was made to choose variables vAiich were 
not hi^ly correlated anong themselves to avoid problems of raulticolinearity. 
Tables 16 and 19 show the variables involved in the analyses discussed here 
a'iu their correlations. 

1. First gra de 

For first grade, stepwise regressions calculated included all the 
hate variables listed in Table 24 as well as sore of the testing variables 
included in Table 1-7. 

The first analysis was done using PTERTOT (Posttest English reading) 
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as criterion variable. Results froti this analysis accounted for 75.4% of 
the variance but althou^ high this was not significant. The analysis showed 
the following variables to be significant: SCTOT (Self Concept} F 6.92, 
P <.01), FSPAN (Father Spanish Skills P=5.51, P<.01), NCHIID (Number of 
Children in the Family F=9.33, P<.01), ^BCHCX)L (Mother's Schooling F=5.21, 
P<.01), MFENG (Mother-Father's EngUsh Ability E^12.05, P<.01), CHMLANG 
(Child-Mother Langiaage F=7.85, P<.01), CHLANG (Child-Child Langxjage 
E^ll.95, P^.Ol), SHQMEIiG (Student Hone Language B^12.66, P<.01), NBORENG 
(Nei^ibors Most Coonton Language P=3.1, P< ,05), ^eDRCOUN (Neighbors Ethnic- 
ity F=3.5, P<.05); FCHLANG (Father-Child Language F=5.4, P<.01), FPREF 
(Father Language Pref erence-Feadin;;. , Radio, TV P=4.9, P < .01) , SBIRTHPL 
(Student's Birthplace P=4.5, P<.05), and Groijp 3 (F=5.9, P4.01)c All of 
these variables were significant for 24,9 degrees of freedom. S\±)seguently, 
individual analysis with the same predictor variables were done with each one 
of the subtests of the reading test. 

Uie stepwise regression analysis for reading corprehension , PTERPTl, 
showed that 57.16% of the variance could be ej^lained with the predictor 
variables included in the analysis. FSPAN (Father's Spanish F=2.98, P<0.05), 
MFENG (Mother arid Father English F=3.72, PCO.05), and Group 1 (F=3.74, P<0.05) 
were the only significant variables accounting for this variance at 24,9 
degrees of freedom. When hierarchical partial correlations were used, using 
the procedure given by KIE, et.al. (1975) pp. 334-340 no other variables 
showed to be significant. 

TJie regression analysis using PTERPT3 (Posttest Vocabulary) as the 
dependent variable showed an explained variance of 66% v*iich, althoudh high^ it 
was hot significant, Individual predictor variables, thou^, showed a signif- 
icant effect for DF 24,9 as follows: FSPAN (Father's Spanish F=10.76/ 

er|c ' '^8 
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P<.01), NCHILD (Nimber of Children in Family F=5.2, P .01), SPEEF (Student 
Language Preference, Radio, TV, Reading F=7.35, P<0.01), PCHLRNG (Father 
to Child Language 1^5.3, P<.01)<. MPREF (Mother's Language Preference F=4.S, 
P<.01), SBIKTHPL (Student's Birthplace F=4.73, P<.01). 

2. Third cp rade 

For tliird grade, multiple regression analyses were done using PTERIOT 
(Posttest-English Reading) as well as the subtests of the reading test (PTERPTl 
Posttest Corprehension; PTERPT2, Posttest Speed of Conprehension; and PTERPT3, 
Posttest VoccibiiLary) as criterion variables and the same home predictor 
variables used for Grade 1 (see Table 24) 

For PIERIOT (Fosttest English Reading) , the analyses results accounted 
for 94% of the vaiianoe e^qjlained viiich was significant (1^33.40, r.F 6,13, 
P/ .01) . Predictor variables v*iich contributed significantly to this variance 
explained were PEERTOr (Pretest English riding F=167.6, DF 6,13, P < .01) , 
GAPARr2 (Oral Vocabulary P^21.96, DF 6,13, P<.01), and FSP;«I (Father's 
Spanish, F=26.83, DF 6,13, P<..01). 

In the case of Pl-ERPTl (Cotprehension) , the predictor variables includ- 
ed in the analyses accounted for 71% of the variance accounted (1^5.37, 
DF 6,13, P<, .01) . Predictor variables which were significant at DP 6,13 in 
this analyses were PRERPTl (Pretest-English iseading F=26.44, P .01), ESPAN 
(Father's Spanish P=6.68, P .01), and GAPART2 (Oral Vocabulary F=4.32, 
P <.05). 

For PRERPT2 (Posttest Speed of Ccnprehension) , the analyses accounted 
for 56% of the variance vAiicii was not significant. Only PFERPr2 (Pretest- 
Speed of Oonprehension) accounted significantly (F=3.4, EF 11,8, P<.05) 
for the variance explained. 
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Une analyses lasing PTERPT3 (Posttest-Vocabtilary) accounted for 95% 
of the variance e}?)lained (F=18.5, DF 10,9, P^.Ol). Several individual 
variables contributed significantly to the variance e^^lained at DF 10,9. 
They were PREHPT3 (Pretest English Vocabulary, F=52.5, P<.01), GAPAKTZ 
(Oral Vocabulary, F=29.35, ?<.01), GAPART3 (Classification, P=6.4, P<.01), 
NCHIID (Nuiiber of Children in the Family, F=34, P<.01), I^CHOOL (Mother's 
Schooling, F=43.6, P<.01), MFENG (Mother and Father's English, P=10.12, 
P< .01), and USLIVE (Nunber of Years in U.S. Mainland, F=15.4, P<.01). 
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VIII. Discaassion of raesiilts 



TO facilitate the discussion of findings each question will be dis- 
cussed separately. 

A- Question 1. Do the ::,roups of bilingual children learning to 

read different language approaches show different 
effects or patterns? 
It is inportant to point out that the data, for first and third grade, 
showed no significant difference in socio-eoonomic status and age anong the 
bilingual gro^?>s studied. Furthermore, MJOVAS carried out to datennine 
differences anong the gro\5)s and vd.thin grades, in regard to the variables 
included in the parent questionnaire, shewed no significant group differences 
(see Population section) . The main significant difference among the bilin- 
gual grci^JS was in English language proficiency. Children participating in 
bilingual programs were those whose English language proficiency was lav 
according to State and/or Itederal guidelines. As such, it is possible that 
their chances to succeed oould be hampered by their participation in an "all 
English classroon". To determine the children's ]£vel of English proficiency, 
children were either tested or interviewed by the teacher and; ctccord:r.g to 
the results, placed in one of five levels of proficiency. Ifivel 1 usually 
described in terms of no L2 proficiency and I^vel 5 is defined as native- 
lite proficiency in 12. Usually children placed in levels 1, 2, and 3, 
according to federal guidelines, should be placed in bilingual education 
programs. Our data showed that the children iii our project were all within 
these levels of proficiency at pretest. Groiping for reading though, was 
dcyne mainly by the teachers. Iteachers used either their own judgement and/ 
or the district's guidelines to place childreiTin the different gro^5)s for 
reading instruction, 
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As shown by the data collected (see Tables 20 and 21) , children 
v^re groiped for instruction in Spanish (Groijp 1) , Spanish and English^ccn- 
currently (Group 2) , or English only (Groi^) 3) , according to their incres- 
ing proficiency in English. Whatever method (instruments or judgements) 
the teachers involved in the project used to determine English language pro- 
ficiency, there was a high correlation between the language proficiency of 
ttie studfenty as determined by the test we used, and the language in viiich 
he was learning to read. It seems ^ thou^, that children's participation 
in a particular treatment was decided mciinly on the bases of their profi- 
ciency in L2. In the case of first graders, the test of General Ability 
results showed that there were significant differences among the bilingual 
groups in cognitive skills such as classification and analogies. A corpar^ 
ison of the mean scores (see Tables 20 and 21) showed that Groijp 1, learn- 
ing to read in Spanish only, scored Icwer than the other bilingual groups 
in these cognitive areas. Cuninins (1979) talks of a possible interaction 
beti'/een education treatment and child input factors which should be taken 
into account when oonparing groi^^s receiving different es^jerimental treat- 
ments. In the case of children as the ones iri Group 1 in First Grade, cog- 
nitive areas of development besides language proficiency should have Jeen 
taken into account vdien determining the type of bilingual treatment most 
desirable for them. At present, there seems to be a tendency to teach read- 
ing to these children in Ll ^/Aiidti could facilitate the developannent of their 
first language and furthermore to increase their opportunities for future 
achievCTent. The data at hand suggests that there were significant differ- 
ences; especially between Groip 2 and 3 and Gm^,^^ 1 in the area of general 
ability and self concept (personal domain) Groi^^ 1 us^oally scored Icwer in 
these areas . These findings ^x)uld be considered when looking at outcomes 
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and at the effect of the different language ^roaches in learning to read. 

Very interesting seem to be the differences among the firs grade 
groa:?)S in the posttest ^ere Groip 1 showed the lowest proficiency in Spanish. 
Hie resiilts may be due to flaws in the administration of the test and/or to 
the nature of the test itself. Spanish and English items in the test are 
translations frcm one to another. The English test was administered too, 
thou^ not used in the analysis. It may be that the variations in the order 
in v?hich the Spanish and English tests were given influenced the results. 
If this was not the case^ and children in Groi:q? 1 are truly lower in Spanish 
proficiency than children in Groups 2 and 3, special consideration for pro- 
gram planning should be given to findings frcm Taukcmaa and Skutnabb-Kangas 
(1977) . They found that children v*io were introduced to a second langxiage 
before they have developed their first language enough to be able to proceed 
in school at a normal paoe^ were hampered in future school achievenent. 
Careful considerations then should be taken into account v*ien planning a pro-^ 
gram for Group 1 children, vAien they go to second grade, even if the students 
show a significant possitive effect in their English language proficiency . 
These children itay not be ready for a concurrent (Spanish-English) or an 
all English treatment in learning to read. program planned for them 
should still enphasize the development of cognitive skills vdiich could fc*- 
cilitate reading and other achievement skills. 

Furtliermore, if these children were not allowed to learn their native 
language and they do not learn the second language well, they wi.ll present 
^ahat Skutnabb-Kangas and Toukannaa (1977) call senilingualism and vSiicih 
cummins (1979) characterizes as the lower threshold level of bilingual 
cdipetence characterized by negative cognitive effects. 

In regard to Qroips 2 and 3 in first grade, the results shewed that 
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the basic difference they present is in English language proficiency. Al- 
though all groi^^s advanced significantly in English language proficiency 
through the school year, they still showed significant language proficiency 
differences at the posttest? Group 3 (English only) being the highest and 
Qcoup 1 (Spanish only) being the lowest in English proficiency • Groips 2 
and 3 were cannparable in General Ability and oral Spanish proficiency. A 
t-test done to oonpare performance in Spanish and English reading for Groi^) 
2 shewed significant differences in reading oonprehension. Ihis group 
performed better in Spanish than in English in this subtest. This reflects 
that Group 2 children were still doninant in Spanish while performing not 
significantly different than Group 3 (English only) in English reading. 

In Spanish reading (LI) , Group 1 did better in general than Groi:p 2 
and 3 did in English (L2) reading. It is important to point out, though 
that Grovp 1 was significantly lower in corprehension than the other two bi- 
lingual gioips. Ihe differences in general ability (classification and 
analogies) may account for this performance for Grovp 1 and teachers should 
note that the students lew reading achievement may be due not only to lan- 
guage proficiency differences bi:it to cognitive development problCTis in 
ocnparison to other children their age and from similar cultural and socio- 
eooncrnic backgrounds. 

If the typology of bilingualism used by Toukonaa and Skutnabb (1975) was to 
be ^3-'.ed to Grotps 2 and 3 children, they still showed dominant bilingual- 
ism whicl according to QjiriTiins (1979) does not produce negative or positive 
cognitive effects in learning and achievenent. It is iirpojrtant to point 
out; that alttioi*^ Groip 3 was the hi<^est in English language proficiency 
at pret^esit and it was receiving reading instruction in English only^ they 
still maintain jed their Spahish as shown by the Spanish proficiency scores. 
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In general it is possible to say that it was mainly language pro- 
ficiency which characteicized participation in one groip or another, ihe 
data collected shewed that besides being the lowest in English language 
proficiency. Group 1 was Icwer than Groi?)s 2 and 3 in the classification 
and analogies subtest of the test of General iRbility and in Spanish Lan- 
guage Proficiency, and this nay hanper their future general achievement. 
The findings suggest implications for program planning were it seems 12 
should be only one of the variables taken into account when choosing the 
language of instruction in a bilingual classroon. In other words, in plan- 
ning a program that will benefit a particular type, of child^ it is neosssary 
to lock at the child as a v^ole and take into account those develqpnental 
and affective characteristics vAiich tiie first grade linguistically differ- 
ent student brings from heme and his pre-school environment. 

third grade, it was found that only few bilingual students (2) 
were receiving reading instruction only in Spanish. These students were 
newooroors fron Mexico and as siach knew only Spanish and could read well in 
that language. For comparison purposes only, as shown in Table 21^ Group 3 
(learning to read in English only) and Groxp 2 (learning to read in Spanish 
and English concurrently) wfere included in the stvidy by Grade 3. There 
were not significant age differences among the bilingual grovps. In con- 
trast to first graders, there were not significant differences in general 
ability either. In self-oonoept, thou<^ where only significant differences 
appeared in the personal domain by Grade 1, there were significant differ- 
ences in the personal ard intellectioal domains by Grade 3. Grcip 3 showed lower 
intellectual self-oonoqpt than Groip 2. Gould this be due to the insequrity 
of transition to a mostly English mode of instruction? This is the argiment 
ocnmontly brou^t yjp by bilingual educators vftien eaqplaining similar findings. - 
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In English reading there were significant differences at the pretest 
for the total score as well as for each subtest soore individually. Gro\:?> 2 
scored consistently Icwer than Groip 3. By the posttest, though, no signif- 
icant differences were found between Groips 2 and 3. Groi?) 2 had caught up 
to Groi^) 3. Both groups gained significantly frctn pre- to posttest. Figures 
3, 4,5 and 6 show the English reading trends from pre- to posttest for Groups 
1, 3, 4 as shown by their performance in the reading tests administered. 

It is inportant to point out that Groijp 2 was performing better in 
Spanish reading than English reading at the posttest, Ihis seem to shew 
that Gtovp 2 children were still dominant in Spanish, but they were perform- 
ing in English reading at the same level than Gcoap 3 vAiich received reading 
instruction only in English. In contrast, Groip 3 did significantly better 
than Group 2 in Oral Spanish proficiency. Since the test used for this 
purpose was given in Spanish and in English and one form is a translation of 
the other, it may be that the order of administration of the Spanish and 
English tests affected the resxiLts. Hhe order in vAiich the tests were given 
was not controlled for and a practice effect may have produced the results. 
Both groi?>s seem to have learned to read in English at similar rates and to 
have maintained their Spanish. Since Groip 3 was not tested in Spanish 
reading, we do not know if their fluency was in oral Spanish only or if they 
were maintaining their reading literacy as well. By third grade, it was 
very hard to control or, at least^to'identijty the sctiool e35)eriences the 
children have had before the third grade. In other words, we did not know: 

1) if the children attended bilingual programs previously, or not, and 

2) if they attended bilingual education programs, vAiich language they were 
tauc^t to read In, etc. These factors make it very hard to e:5)lain any of 
the effects found. The effect of the children maintaining their LI viille 
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learning L2, seems to be similar for Groups 2 and 3. Although it is iinpos- 
sible to e^lain this in terms of the reading treatment received in third 
grade, it only showed a trend toward v^t Cunmins C1979) identified as 
the second threshold of bilingualism, defined as "additive bilingualism". 
"Hiis state is attained vdien high levels of proficiency occur in the two lan- 
guages. It will be interesting to follow up these children to determine if 
they ever attain "additive bilingualism" and and under which conditions 
they attain it. At least, the language proficiency patterns of third grade 
children in Group 2 and 3 seemed to be a state of dominant bilinguaUsm 
v^ch cunmins defined as producing neither negative nor positive effects in 
learning. 

In conclusion, the bilingual groups showed some significant differ- 
ences anKXig themselves. Ihere were differences in language proficiency both 
in Grade 1 and 3, but there was a trend toward a significant increase in 
English language proficiency. General ability differences, which appeared 
in the classification and analogies part of the test in Grade 1, seemed to 
disappear by Grade 3. It is iitportant to point out that these catparisons 
were made cross-sectionally and unless a longitudinal stu<^ is done 
foUowing the saire children through their school years, these canments are 
more speculative than real. -Ehe change, for exanple, may be e^lained in 
terms of the different intellectual and cognitive characteristJ.cs of the two 
groups of diildreri vtei they first entered school. 

The above oatroents follow the findings in regard to English reading 
where the trend was for Groxp 2 children (learning in both languages concur- 
rently) catdiing up with Group 3 (bilingual diildren learning to read in 
English only) in English reading skills by Grade 3. There is a need to study 
v*iether Gr^ 2 diildren cau^t up suddenly in third grade or if it was a 
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slow procjess from first to tliird grade. 

While bilingual Groups 2 and 3 performed at about the same reading 
level by the end of Grade 3, they were still performing significantly differ- 
ently fron Group 4 ("Anglo"), as it will be discussed in the next section. 

B. Question 2. How do the bilingual groups (G roup 1, 2, and 3) 

oonp are to the "Anglo" grouo (Group 4)? 

When corparing the first grade bilingual ciiildren with a gvoup of 
first grade "Anglo" students, the differences in general ability, self-concept 
and reading become more obvious and significant. It is important to e^^laojn 
at this point that: 1) there was no significant age differences between the 
bilingual and "Anglo" groips by first grade, 2) the schools these children 
attended were all integrated and required Title I funds,. and 3) the "Anglo" 
group was more heterogeneous than any of the bilingual groi?)s in terms of 
socio-eoonomic status. In other words, ^^le most of the bilingual children 
i<ere fron low socio-economic backgrounds, children in the "Anglo" classes 
came from low as well as middle class backgrounds. 

The children participating in . bilingual programs were in these pro- 
grams because they were not proficient in English, and therefore could not 
fully participate in an all-English classroom. Besides this obvious difference, 
the children in the bilingual classroom were different from the "Anglo" groyjp 
in general ability as iteasured throu^ the tests described in the Instruments 
SectiCHi CIV B) . Although Groip 1 was significantly lower than Gro^^) 2 and 3 
in classification and analogies skills, there were significant differences 
• for all the subtests between the "Anglo'^ and the bilingual gxov?». 

In the self concept area, ^en Group 4 oonpared to the bilingual groups, 
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significant dif ferienoes v^ere found in the intellectual donain and the total 
score # besides the personal level v^Jiich alreacJ^ was significantly different 
among the bilingual gro\5>s. In oooparing the data in these areas, it seeraed 
that Grorp 2 was more similar to Groi:^) 4 than were Groups 1 and 3; in other 
words r the significant differences may be due to the way Groi5)s 1 and 3 
perceive theinselves. Group 2, v4iic±i received reading instruction in Spanish 
c'uid in English, have felt more confortable in a program that took into account 
their Spanish skills at the same time as they were learning English. Groi?) 3, 
in turn, may already have felt behind v*ien ccnpared to their "Anglo" counter- 
parts and l'7jrthermore that may have affected their view of their own intellec- 
tual capabilities. Group 1 may have felt limited by their limited proficiency 
in English, the language of the school. These findings have irtplications for 
program planning so that children may be encouraged to feel better about 
school and themselves. 

In regard to riding skills, the three bilingual g3:o\:ps were signif- 
icantly different from the "Anglo" group. In first grade, the "Anglo" group 
perform^ alrrost twice as well as the bilingual grotps. 'She main explanation, 
for first grade, is that the language proficiency as well as general ability 
and self -concept differences foimd at the pretest accounted for nost of the 
differences in reading proficiency levels attained by the end of one school 
year. 

In the case of third graders, there was a significant age difference 
between the "Anglo" and the bilingiaal groups. Uhls is probably due to 
retention of bilingual children in Icwer grades vdiile they were not profi- 
cient in English. The efi;ect of retention may esq^lain the differences in 
self-concept and even in general abiUty between the "Anglo" and the bilin- 
gual groi?)s. It is important to note that the differences in general ability 
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between these groi^Js were in the areas of oral vocabulary and nurrtoer, but 
not in the classification and analogies subtests. This nay reflect that 
vSiile bilingual students were at the same level of. developnent of purely 
cognitive, non-verbal skills with their "Anglo" counterparts, they still lag 
in langijage developrnsnt and in mathematics* In regard to self -concept, sig- 
nificant differences in the Social domain and in the total self-concept 
appeared between the "Anglo" and the bilingual groi5)s. By third grade, it 
seanns the bilingual child beocmes more counciovis of his cultural and socio- 
econcmic differences in corparison with other children in the school. Know- 
ing that his culture is not the same as that of the school he may not feel a 
sense of belonging and may have problems being accepted fay other children 
in the sciiool. It would be interesting to follow seme of the bilingual chil- 
dren longitudinally and to determine vdien in their schooling the difference 
in the self-oonc^t at the Personal and Social donains ^>pears and vdiat are 
the factors that may account for this change. 

In the case of reading, although there were significant differences 
among the bilingual groups, these differences were itore marked when the bi- 
lingual grot:5>s W;re oannpared with the "Anglo" children (Groip 4) for the 
pretest. By the posttest, it was found that Group 2 (leaoming to read in 
Spanish and English concurrently) was perforxtujig very similar to Gro\p 3 in 
reading, still both bilingual third grade grox5>s were significantly lower, 
in all 3::eading skills tested in oonpariscai to their "Anglo" counterparts. 
It is important to note that althou^ in Grade 1 bilingual children were 
performing only half as well as the "Anglo" first graders (see means Table 20) 
by Grade 3, their scores were relatively higher in ocnpariscn to the perfor- 
mance of the "Anglo" groxjps (see means Table 21) . It looks as if there was 
a tendency for the bilingual children to get closer to the "Anglo" gro;^) in 
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reading skills. Would they ever catch ip? 

Again the idea of a longitudinal stu*^ of bilingual children, at 
different levels of English language proficiency, learning to read vd.th an 
"Anglo" groi^) as a ocntrol, may answer this question. It may be that the 
trend discussed here which appeared vjhen corrparing first and third grade, 
bilingual and "Anglo" children cross-sectionally, disappears when the same 
gxovps of children are. followed throu^ the first three grades. As it is, 
it may be that differences in ability,^ developnent, etc, among the children 
compared, produced the differences obtained in this stud^ rather than the 
differences resulting predominantly from the school e:?x2rience itself. 

In general, besides the differences in EngUsh language proficiency, 
there were differences between the bilingual and the "Anglo" grox^JS in self- 
concept and genera], ability v^ch may account for much of their differences 
in learning reading. Although Grrovp 2 seemed to catch up with Groi^ 3 in 
EngUsh reading skills by Grade 3, they both are still behind their "Anglo" 
counterparts in English reading by the end of Grade 3. The idea that the bi- 
lingual children may eventually catch up with the "Anglos" remains to be 
explored in future research projects. Loigitudinal studies in this area seem 
to be the best preach toward answering these questions. 

C. Question 3. What are the most relevant stude nt, school, and hone 

characteristics which seem to account for success in 
learning to read? 

lb answer this question we carried out multiple regression analyses 
invDlvrlng testing variables, age, sex, and group in one case, and these 
variables plus hone variables described in Table 24 in another case, for 
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each fii-st and third grade separately. Significant iresiiLts of these analyses 
viere described earlier. Since there were differences in the findings between 
grades, these results will be disciissed separately. 

1. First Grade 

As discussed in the results section for first grade, very little of 
the total reading score was e:>5)lained by the testing carrief^ out for this 
project. MDst of the variance accounted for througii the analysis can be 
es^Jlained mostly by the st-^ent knowledge of oral vocabulary and English 
(L2) language proficiency at the i>eginning of the school year. Vthat this t;eem 
to show is that for first grade the student oral language development was 
a prerequisite in leaaniing to read in either LI and 12. When v)e looked at 
the individual subtests, we foimd that, again, oral vocabulary was related 
to students achieverrent in reading carprehension. Ihere is nothing excep- 
tional about this finding. It is iitportant, thou^, to note that there was 
a significant correlation between the general ability analogies subtest score 
and the oortprehension score. It seems then, that tl.Te process of discovering 
relations among objects was a requiirement for the develogtnent of comprehension 
skills, vdiich may require analytic skills. In regards to language approaches 
in learning to read, it seems that Groi?) 2 (leanrfng to read in English and 
Spanish concurrently) was affected the most in developing reading carprehen- 
sion skills in English (see Figure 3 ) . In the case of vocabulary only, the 
oral vocabiiLary d2ve.lcprtent contributed significantly to the explained vari- 
ance for the reading vocabulary sv±)test. 

Itesults of the study showed a strong relationship between the Spanish 
(la.) and English (L2) language proficiency. Self concept seemed to account 
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considerably for the variance e^lained for lar^gijage develojxnent " (Ll 
and L2) . While a high score in analogies skills accounted significantly on 
English reading ccnprehension, a high score in the classification subtest 
accoxmted for oral langxxage developnent in LI. It is irrportant to note that 
Grovp 1 treatment accounted significantly for the variance explained in the 
Spanish (Ll) language proficiency analysis^ v*iile participation in Groi^) 3 
did not seem to acooimt for as much of the variance e^lained for English 
language p^f iciency. The English language proficiency the child brought to 
school acoomted significantly for the amount of English he learned a year 
of school. 

When test scores as VTell as hone predictor varicijles were introduced 
into the regression analysis, there v/as a great increase on the percent of 
the variance viiich could be ejq^lained cjnd v^iich accounted for the effects of 
learning to read in first grade. Eesialts showed that home environment vari- 
ables accounted for most of the variance explained in the leaiming of English 
reading and adds validity to CunntLns* (1979) developYiental interdependence 
hypothesis which tries to describe the interaction between "home factors" 
(cultt:iral, linguistic r etc.) which the child brings to school, and the edu- 
cational treatments as influencing children's learning. Our data shewed 
that factors: 1) the father fliiency in Ll and 12, his prefeired language 
to read^ watch TV or listen to th^^ radio and the language he >jsed with his 
children, 2) the nvnrber of chjMdr^ in the family ciiid the lang\aage they 
spoke among themselves, 3) the level of mother schooling and English ability 
and language she used with the children, and 4) neighborhood's ethnic and Ian-, 
guage background (Ll vs L2) accounted for most of the variance e:?)lained in 
the analysis. Self concept accounted significantly for reading achievement 
among first graxte students too. Under these condj.tions; there was significant 
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affect of Group 3 over Groic) 2 in terms of the variance accounted. The 
irodel that came \3p was that a child vAiose parents xased more English than 
Spanish r v*io lived in an English or mixed neighborhood^ v*io \jsed more 
English than Spanish at hcxoB, and had older siblings^ showed better chances 
to achieve well in English reading v*ien he was tau^t to read only in 
English (L2) . 

For English reading (xnprehension^ the following factors accounted 
for most of the variance explained: 1) the father's Spanish (LI) abilxl^ 
seenraed to have a significant but negative effect in the variance explained 

2) both parents' English ability (L2) (speaking and reading) accounted for 
most of the variance es^lained. Again there was a significant effect oii the 
variance accoui^-ted for by Groi^) 3 over Groi?? 1 in this analysis. It is 
possible that other less significant variables existed in Group 2 hemes ^ 
v*iich counteracted the effects of the variance explained by Groiip 3. No 
significant variance was accounted for by a corparison betweejn Groii^Js 3 and 
2. 

In the case of reading vocabulary, it seemed that 1) the father's 
Spanish ability and the language he talked to the child, 2) the mother's 
language preference for reading, watching TV, and listening to the radio, 

3) the nuirber of children in the family, and 4) the ^iudent's language 
preference and birthplace accounted for most of the variance e ined for 
the vocabulary subtest. The father's Spanish ability had a sic iicant 
negative effect on learning English vocabialary. 

It gaem3 clear then that h/ first grade it is mor^tly characteristics 
of the home enviiionment were the nost i^if luential in determining vdiether the 
child will or will not learn to read WEill v^en tauvjit only in English or not* 

Since tir- measures \ased in the stiody have shown to be highly reliable 
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when used with young children (Grades K to 3) , it is unlikely that low re- 
liability of testing neasures could account for the non-significance of 
testing factors in accounting for the variance e:qilained through the dif- 
ferent analyses. 

The father appeared to be a strong figxire in determining hcane lan- 
guage use. Hi^ correlations aitong father hone language variables and the 
mothers and children's tase of language at heme proved that the father was 
the one v^o charac±erized itost of the language preference patterns in the 
family. It is iitportant to point out here that self-concept, besides these 
ham factors, was a significant predictor of the child's reading achievement 
in Ii2 in grcxde 1. 



2. Third Grade 

By third grade, as explained before, there exist a prc±)lem of control 
of the nature treatnent; for exaitple, it was iitpossible to control what the 
child had received before- third grade, v^t he had learned in the previous 
years of schooling, the language that was used for instruction, and whether 
or not he had participated in a bilingual prograiii. 

Itesults fci. the regression analysis with the testing variables showed 
that no matter '^ch group the sta3ent in (L2 only or LI and L2 concar- 
rently) , the diild's knowledge of reading and oral vocabula.'^y development 
at pretest accounted significantly for the reading achievunent the child 
attalr^d during a yejar of schooling. 

When the heme varicJ^les were introduced in the analysis, rrotit of the 
'jarianoe for the 'i:otal reading score was explained by the factors discussed 
sixwe, except of the father's Spanish speaking and reading ability v^ich had 
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a significant but negative effec± in the child's reading perfonnance learn- 
ing to read. In other woa^ds^ it aeemed that the father, v*io in many ways 
was the person vto characterized the langxaage vise patterns in the hame, 
was a significant soijroe in acooimting for variance e^lained by third 
grade and, furthermore^ in deterrnining the child's achievement in English 
reading. These same variables accounted for roost of the e>q)la<Jied variance 
in the reading coiprehension and speed of conprshension s\±>tests analysis. 

In the case of vocabulary/ the pretest reading vocabulary, oral 
vocabialary, and the father's Spanish fluency accounted for a great deal of 
the variance erolained. Other significant predictors were classification 
skills, nunlDer of children in the family, mother and fat^_^'s English, 
mother's schooling and the nvirrber of yecirs the family had lived in the U.S. 
mainland. All this variables accounted significantly for the variance explain- 
ed. It seems logical to speculate that a large family living for several 
years in the United States , vAiere tlie parents have good oannand of English 
reading and writing skills and whc^e father encourages the use of English at 
horae, and where the motlier has enou^ schooling,.^t;Q be helpful to children in 
school matters; woiiLd greatly facilitate the English reading skills attained 
by their children by thiru grade. Of course, by third grade the previous 
school experiences ^f the child, especially in the area of reading and vo- 
cabulary development, were significant predictors of success in English read- 
ing too. As es^lainad before, in the case of thir stiody, it was very hard 
to control for previous school -creatmant by third grade and a longiti:idinal 
study in the area is needed to determine school variables and treatments vM-ch 
better predict reading achievement in reading at different grade levels. 
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IX. Inplications of the study for bilingijal education programs 

Several inplications can be derived from this stucfy vAiich could 
affect the future planning and design of bilingual programs, 

Ihe first inplication that should be emphasized is that^ at Irsast at 
first grade level, teachers shovild look at other factors than English lan- 
guage proficiency to determine the type of instructional mathod usecl in 
general and particularly in the area of reading* Stxxlies done by Skutnabb- 
Kangas and Taukcamaa (1976) show that first language development is a pre- 
reqtoisite for second language as V7ell as for achievenient in general (Ll 
and L2) . Since this stvdy have shown the significant predictive value of 
harve characteristics in stxadents reading achievement, it is necessary to 
Jjodk at the hone characteristics of the child to determine vAiich instruc- 
cional method would benefit him the most. I 

Besides lang\iage proficiency in Til and or 12 and Heme characteris- 
tics, it is iirportaiit to determine the cognitive developmental skills the 
child has vihen he begins school. A. bilingual program at this point should 
emphasize not cnly the linguistics aspects of schooling but the develop- 
mental aspects of learning that may enhance the fut\ire achievement of the 
child. 

Curonins (1979) has shown enough research evidence to back Skutnabb- 
Kangas and Taukomaa (1976) findings that different degrees of bilingual-- 
ism may affect learning in either a negative or positive direction. Bilin- 
gual programs shoiild strive tcward developing "additive bilinguals" vdio 
are able to benefit from the effects of bilingualism. At the same timer 
careful program planning and mcxiel designs shoiiLd avoid the existence of 
"semilinguals" , Skutnabb-Kangas and Taukcmaa (1976), v^ho are adversely 
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affected by tlie lack of adequate developnent in either/or both languages 
(LI and L2) . 

X. Implications of the study for fut^lre research in reading in bilingual 
classrooms 

The data presented in this study suggests a great nedd for a lon- 
gitudinal stuc^ of chi3.dren learning to read. CotpariJig first and third 
grade children cross-sectionaliy , certain trends tcward increased English 
reading achievement were observed. As can be noted, when the bilingual 
children in this stuc^ entered first grade, there were differences ainong 
themselves, not only in langijage proficiency but also in cognitive skills. 
^ the end of ttiird grade though, children in bilingual programs seemed to 
be noving irore toward bilingualism. Tlien, the differences in reading skills 
which were obvious at pretest time, for the bilinrual third graders studied, 
disappeared by posttes^. This was so in spite of the still significant dif- 
ference in language proficiency of the children studied. It Icdksd as if 
"sonething" occurred by third grade where children learning to xead in Span- 
ish (LI) and English (L2) concurrently, who were behind the most bilingual 
English proficient grovp Cleaming to read in L2 only) , seened to have 
cau^it yjp in English (L2) reading with Groi«> 3, learning to read in L2 only, 
vahen cotparing t^e bilingual and the "Anglo" grouf)s, we found that by third 
grade, althouc^ Groups 2 and 3 read in English at the same level (as mea- 
sured by the test administered) , they were sti.li significantly behind the 
"Anglo" group. The gap in scores was closteg, thou^. By first grade, bi- 
lingual children were doing only about half as well as the "Anglo" group 
but by third grade the bilingual children scores, although scoring signif- 
icantly lower than the "Anglo" group, were performing rei-tively better than 
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at first grade. Is this a trend toward catching-ip with the "Anglos"? Is 
this ever attained?" Under vdiich CQtiditia:is?" A cross-sectional cccrpar- 
ison such as the one presented tare could be misleading. It could be that 
differences (i.e. heme background r XQ, etc) among the groups of children, 
or the treatments they received, thrdu^ their school years detentdned this 
trend. A longitudinal study of bilingual children at different levels of 
language proficiency and, maybe, attending different pix>gram models v4io are 
followed throu^ their schooling and their achievement is coanipared to a 
qroxsps of "Anglo" children frcrn similar socio-economic backgrounds, could 
hopefully explain and certainly validate the existance of these trends. Such 
a stuc^ will shed sorte li^t on the <^estions people constantly ask in re- 
gard to the effect of bilingual education on the development and achivement 
of children attending bilingual progjrams. Since a longitudinal study in- 
volves the same children, most of th^ prQb.lej(is of controlling for heme as 
well as school treatment variables could be averted. 

Another trend identified through the study is that significant age 
gaps appeared between the "Anglo" and the bilin.gual groijps by third grade. 
Are these gaps occurring because bilingual students are retained in the same 
grade more often? What is the effect of retention on the self-ooncept and 
achievement of the bilingual children? Ttiis is an area viiich requires re- 
search based information yet unavail^le. 

Finally, the interaction of hone and school variables in determining 
school success should be explored further. Oliis will give practitioners 
much needed information as to how th^' can better serve culturally and 
linguistically different children. 
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XL. Conclusion 

Through this stvdy, the effects that different approaches in learning 
to read have on the reading achievement in bilingml children was es^lorcd, 
Ccnparisons among different gro;:ps of children (Group 1 learning to read 
in Spanish (LI) only; GTovp 2 learning to read in Spanish and English (LI 
and L2) concurrently; Groi:?? 3 learning to read in English (L2) only, and 
Group 4, a groi^j of "Anglo" children learning to read in English) determined 
that the bilingual groups were characterized mainly by their different English 
.language proficiency. Whatever instruments were \ased to determine this 
proficiency, the results correlated highly with the language proficiency 
measiures used in the stu^. When the bilingual groups were cxxipared in 
general ability and native language (LI) proficiency, differences were fomd 
specially between Gccnxp 1 and Groi:5>s 2 and 3. Group 1 was significantly 
lover not only in English language proficiency but in Spanish fluency and 
cognitive skills too. According to Skutnabb-Tonga and Taukcrriaa (1976) shoiild 
these children not develop their first language (LI) well before being intro- 
duced to the second , language (L2) they may beccme "semilinguals" (not fully 
proficient .in either language) and this may adversely eiffect their later 
learning and achievement • Frcm this^ it follows that children should be 
chosen for a particular program model not only in terms of the L2 proficiency 
shewn but in terms of their ccnpetenoe in LI and their level of cognitive 
developnent. Although significant differences were found among the bilin- 
gual grov5)s in first and third grade, by the end of the school year it was 
found that in third grade, the groip leajming to read in LI and L2 concur- 
rently seemed to have cau^t \jp in English reading skills with the groi?> vto 
was learning to read solely in English. This group, learning to read in LI 
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only did significantly hi^r than the "two language" (LI + L2) grovp at 
pretest. Not only did the children in the "two language" group Ol and L2 
concurrently) performed as weU as GSroup 3 (12 only) in English reading 
but they also significantly increased their Spanish reading scores frati 
pre- to posttest. Although still Spanish dcminant this grovp, as well 
as the English (l2) otily group, seemed to be moving toward "additive bilin- 
gualism" as described by Skutnabb-Kangas and Tbukonaa a976) and which, ac- 
cording to cutmins a979) , can produce positive effects in learning and 
achievement. In spite of these trends observed at the end of third grade, 
the bilingual groips still lagged behing the "Anglo" controls in reading 
achievanent. m first grade bilingual students were doing only half as well 
as the "Anglos", en the average, but the g^p was smaller by the end of third 
grade, ihe differences between the bilingual students and the "Anglo" groi^) 
were still significant at posttest, though. Would they ever catch u?? to the 
"Anglo" groip?. This is a question that ^uld be studied by following bi- 
lingual children longitudinaUy through their schooling and cotparing them 
to an "Anglo" control grtsi^j. 

Hie predictability value of hone and school variables in determining 
English reading adiievenent in school was e:?>lored. Althou^ a group treat- 
ment effect was found for Grade 1 where Grov^ 3 did significantly better 
than Group 2 it was found that hone variables, specially parents' English 
proficiency and language preference and number of children in the family 
(among other factors) accounted for most of the variance e:q)lained for 
Grade 1. By grade 3, it was mainly the students' previous Engli-Ji reading 
and language proficiency which esqjlained this variance, there was no signif- 
icant groi5) effect. The only hare variable that seemed to account for sig- 
nificant variance in reading achievement by Grade 3 was the father's Spanish 
fluency which affected negatively the (learning of reading in English 
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Ihroiagh the analysis of hems and school variables, the father crnerges 
as the nost relevant family matiber;. the one vA\o determine language usage 
and language preference (radio, TV, books) at heme, factors vAiich seerred to 
have a direct effect in the child's English reading achiev^tent. On the 
T^ole, it seems as if the predictive value of the hcane variables^ vAiich help 
or hinder English reading achievement, is more valid for first grade than 
for third grade. By third grade, unless the data is longitudinal, there is 
no way to control factors such as treatment, language proficiency, etc. 
through the previoios years of schooling -and this may account for the * 
variance e:^lained differently. 

In general the study was nore time consvmining and more difficult than 
expected. Tl\e structure of bilingual programs is cotplicated among other 
factors; the program models changed considerably even within a school year, 
and curriculum materials varied significantly. Although information on 
teacher variables was collected, it was iirpossible to control for teacher 
variables in the stu(^. This was mainly due to the fact that some of the 
teachers have childi^ learning to read in more than one of the treatments in 
the study (L2 only, LI and L2 concurrently, and Ll only) in one class and 
within a grade level. Besides, some of the classes studied were ocnposed 
of mailtiple grades and thi s is an aspect in the design of bilingual programs 
vdiich should be studied separately. Information collected on the teachers 
and their classrooms will be discussed in further papers related to this 
project. ' 

The fact that this was a one jear study and conrpc?'-isons among the 
grades are made' cross-f5€:ctionally rather than longitudinally, is one of the 
weaknesses of the stxady. It may be that we were dealing with two different 
sets of populations in terms of ability ai'^ci language proficiency and some 
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of the trends that were found were a resvilt of possible sanple differ^ces. 

Another weakness is that probably ciiaracteristics of the treatments 
across groi^^s and within groips should have been checked carefully during 
the year to determine and confirm their similarities and differences. 

One of the strengths of the stu^ is that it was carried out in class- 
rooms* Although this made the control of certain variables inpossibie, at 
least it involved the r^al situation and not a idealized view of the pro- 
grams and treatments. Doing research in classzrocens is neither easy nor 
perfect but, in spite of iiiperfections fixm an experimental research pers- 
pective, it makes the researcher more humanistic and realistic. Tliis type 
of research makes teachers more synpathetic tcward research projects and 
their findings. Furtheniore, it may have an effect on their teaching be- 
havior- 

Finally, in spite of the weaknesses, this study deals with an area 
which is rarely researched and it offers seme suggestic .s for ief fective 
planning and design of bilingual education programs. 
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Parent's Questionnaire 



Parent's Questionnaire 
Cuestionario para los padres 

I. General Information-InfonnaciSn general 
!• Sttdent's full naxne 



Nontore corpleto del estudiante 



2. Who is answering tiiis qi>estionnaire: 
Quign estS contestando el cuestionario: 

rn FeS±er (Padre) 
m MDther .(madre) 

I 3 I Other (Otra persona) Specify (especifiqiae) 



3. Place of birth: nother father student 
Lugar de nacijniento: madre padre estudiante 

4» Hew long have you and your family lived on the United States mainland? 
Hac£- cu5nto tiaT|» viven en los Estados Unidos p2X5pios? 

less than 6 nonths fTI 
{menos cXi 6 meses) 

6 months to 2 years [T^ 
(6 meses a 2 a5os) 

2.1 to 5 years [31 
(2.1 a 5 anos) 

5.1 to 10 years fTI 
(5.1 a 10 anos) 

10.1 to 20 years [T] 
(10.1 a 20 anos) 

All our lives j 6 | 

(Tbda la vida) 

5. How long have you and your family lived in Illinois? 
Haoe cuSnto tienpo vlven en Illinois? 

Less than 6 months | 1 | 

Unenos de 6 meses) 

6 months to 2 years ( 2 | 

(6 meses a 2 afios) 

2.1 to 5 years VTl 
(2.1 a 5 ailos) 
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5.1 to 10 yecirs 
(5.1 a 10 aiios) 

10,1 to 20 years 
(10.1 a 20 aitos) 

All eur lives 
(Obda la vlda) 



m 

m 



6. 



Where did you live before ooming to Illinois. iEn quS Ixxfar han residido antes 

de venir a Illinois? - 



n~l Mexico 
m Puerto Rioo 
fTI Cuba 
Texas 
m Florida 
rn Southwest (USA) 



[TJ New York 

I 8 I Latin flinerica 

[T] Other (otro) Specify (Especifique) 



What was the last year of schooling oonpleted by: 
Hasta qu§ ano esoolar ha estudiado: 



A. Mother (La inadr3) 



B. Father (El padre) 



I 0 I None (no escuela) 

I 1 I Elementary Scdiool 
(Escuela elenental) 

Jr. High School 
los prlireros dos anos de 
eciucaci6n secundsxJ.a o Jr. 
Hi^ School) 

High Schcx>'. 
(Escuela secundaria) 

FTI University (Universidad) 



I 0 I None (no escuela) 

I 1 1 Elementary School 
(Escuela elemental) 

rSl Jr. High School los 

primeros dos anos de educaci6n 
secundaria o Jr. High School) 

m High School 

(Escuela secundaria) 

rn University (Universidad) 



8. Wh^t is the occipation of: 
CuSl es la ocupacifin de: 

A. Mother (La madre) 
I 0 I Deceased (ma&rta) 
\ 1 i Hbusevsdfe (Ama de casa) 
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I 2 I Laborer (Enpleado en fSbrica 
o en el cantx>) ^ ^ 
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B. Father (El padre) 

I 0 I Deceased (muerto) 

I 1 I Laborer (Enpleado en fSbrica, o 
el campo) 

( 2 I Maintenancse (mantenimiento^ liitpieza) 
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1 3 1 Clerical (Oficina, tienda) 

I 4 f Maintenanc3e TMantti-iniiTiiento^ 
lirtpieza) 

i 5 I Sales (Vendedora) 

{ 6 i Nurse (Enf erroera) 

( 7 I Teacher aid (Ayudante de 
maestra) 

Teacher (Maestra) 
i 9 I Professional (Profesional) 
|i0l Other (Otro) 



9 • Hew iBany children do you have? 



I 3 I Clerical (Oficina, tienda; 

I 4 I Construction (Construccifin) 

I 5 I Tedttiician (T§cnioo) 

rn Sal€!s (Vendedor) 

I 7 I Teacher (Maestro) 

I 8 1 Professional (Profesional) 

I 9 I Retired (Retirado) 

|10 i Disabled (Enferrro o incapacitado 
para trabajar) 

111 I Unerrployed (Sin enpleo) 
|lT]C>the^ (Otro) 



CuSntos hijas e hijos hay en su fandlia? 



10. How many of your children attend (or have attended) a bilingual program? 
. CuSntos de sias ninos atienden o han atendido un programa bilingiie? 



11. Other than the iinmediate family (mother, father, and childreii) , does anyone 
else live in you household? 

Fuera de la familia inmediata (madre, padre, hijas e hijos) , viven otras 
personas en su hogar? 



rn Yes 

[TJ No 



(SI) 
(No) 



II • Spanish and English Proficiency (Conoclmiento de Espafiol e InglSs) 

12. How vjould each of you describe jour Spanish speaking ability? (Circle the 
appropriate number) • 

Cono describiria cada uno de xastedes su propia habilidad para hablar el 
espanol? (Encierre el nOmero apropiado) . 



mother 
madre 



1. 



native 
nativa 



father 
padre 



1. 



native 
nativo 



2. 



good 
bien 



2. 



good 
bien 
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adecuadaonnente 
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3. adequate 

adecuadamente 
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4. very little 
inSs o menos 

5. do not speak at all 
no lo hablo 



4. very little 
mSs o menos 

5. do not speak at all 
no lo hablo 



13. How vro\2ld each of you describe your cwn Spanish reading ability? (circle 
the a ppropriate nxiriber) • * 

OGao describiria cada uno de \:istedes su propia habilidad para leer el 
espanol? (Encierre el ntxrero apropiadD) . 



mother 
madre 



1. 



native 
nativa 



father 
padre 



native 
nativo 



2. 



good 
bien 



2. 



good 
bien 



3. adeg^aate 

adecuadamente 



3. adequate' 

adecuadamente 



4. very little 
mSs o menos 



iT^ry little 
mSs o menos 



5. do not read it at all 
no lo leo 



5. do not read it at all 
no lo leo 



14. How would each of you describe your own English speaking ability? . (Circle 
the apprcfprlatB nuirber) • 

Cfirao describiria cada uno.de ust^des su propia habilidad para hablar el 
inglfis? (Encierre el nfinero aprcf^xiado) . 



mother 

madra 



1. 
2. 



native 
native 

good 
bien 



father 
padre 



2. 



native 
nativo 

good 
bien 



adequate 
adecuadamente 



3. adequate 

adecuadamente 



4. very little 
m&s o menos 

5. do not speak it at all 
no lo hablo 



4. very little 
m^ o menos 

5. do 3iot speak it at all 
no lo hablo 
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15. How voiald each of you describe yoior own English reading ability? (Circle 
the appropriate nunber) . 

C&no describiria cada uno de lastedes su propia habilidad para leer el 
inglSs? (Encierre el nOmero apropiado) . 



nother 
madre 



1 . native 
nativa 

•J 

2. good 
bien 

3. adequate 

' adecuadamente 

4. very little 
xoSs o menos 

5. do not read it at all 
no lo leo 



father 
padre 



1. native 
nativo 

2. good 
bien 

3. adequate 
adecuadamente 

4. very little 

o menos 

5. do not read it at all 
no lo leo 



16. How would you describe the student's Spanish speaking ability? (Circle the 
appropriate nuniber) . 

C6mo describiria la habilidad del estudiante o de la estudiante. (Encierre 
el ntinero apropiado) . 

1 . native 
nativD 

2. good 
bien 

3. adequate 
adecuadamente 

4. veri'^ little 
mSs o menos 

5. does not speak it at all 
no lo habla 

17. Hew would you describe the student's Spanish reading ability? (Circle the 
approp riate nuirber) . 

C6cpo describiria la habilidad de la estudiante o del estudiante para leer 
el espanol? (Encierre el ntiiero appropriado) . 

1. native 
nativo 

2. good 
bien 



3. adequate 

adecuadamente 
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4, very little 
mSs o inenos 



5. 



does not read it at all 
no lo lee 



18, How would you describe the student's English speaking ability? (circle 
the appr opriate niiriber) . 

C6mo describirla visted la habilidad de el (la) estudiante para hablar el 
ingles? (Encierre el n(inero apropiado) . 



1, native 
nativo 

2, good 
bien 

3, adequate 
adecuadamente 

4, very little 
mSs o nenos 

5, does not speak it at all 
no lo habla 



19, How woxild you describe the student's English reading ability? (Circle tiie 
appropriate nxjsriDer) • 

cdm> describirla usted la habilidad de el (la) estxadiante para leer el 
inglSs? (Encierre el niSnerb apropiado) . 



1. native 
nativo 

2. good 
bien 

3. adoquate 
adec\:adainente 

■4, very little 
mSs o mei^os 

5* does not speak it at a.ll 
no lo habla 



in. Language Usage (llso de los 2 lenguajias) 

20, What language do the parents use imst of the tiive at hone? 
QuS Idioma hablan en casa la mayor parte del tienpo? 



mother 
madre 



I 1 I Spanish 
English 



father 

padre | 1 1 Spanish 
QD English 
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21. 



What language do the parents iise irost of the time outside of the home? 
dQu6 idionia hablan mSs los pacSres cuando estS fuera de su hogar? 



mother father 

nadre I 1 1 Danish padre [T] Spanish 

[T] English [T] English 

FT] other [T] Other 

22. Do the parents prefer to read in English or in Spanish? 
dPrefieren los padres leer en ingl§s o en espanol? 

nother father 

inadre padre 

i 1 I Spanish [T] Spanish 

[T] English [T] English 

23. Do parents prefer to watch English or Spanish programs on television? 
Prefieren los padires ver programas de televisiCn en inglSs o en espafiDl? 

mother father 

niadre padre 

1 1 1 Spanish | 1 \ Spanish 

QJ English [T] EngUsh 

24. Do parents prefer to listen to radio in Spanish or in English? 
Prefieren los padres escudiar la radio en ingiSs o en espafiol? 

nother father 

madre padre 

1 1 I Spanish | 1 j Spanish 

FTj English Q] English 

25. What language does the student use most of the time at home? 

cQuS idiona habla el (la) estudiante en casa la mayor parte del tienpo? 

1 1 \ Spanish 
[T] English 

26. Does the student prefer to read in English or in Spanish? 
El (la) estiadiante pref iere leer en espanol o en inglfis? 

I 1 I Spanish 

fn English 

27. Does the student prefer to watch English or Spanish programs on television? 
dEl (la) estudiante prefiere ver programas de televisi6n en espaftol o en 
inglSs? 

m Spanish 
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28* Does the student prefer to listen to the radio in Spanish or English? 
cEl (la) estudiante prefiere escuchar radio en ingl§s o en espanol? 

I 1 1 ^janish 

[T] English 

IV. Language Interaction Patterns - Patrones dc uso J^i lef-jguaje. 

29* In general/ what larguage do you use inost often to speak to each other 
(mother and father)? 

En general f en cuSl idiom se hablan uno con el otro (madre y padre)? 
1_JJ Spanish 
[T] English 
fXI Other 

30. In general/ v*iat language do parents use to speak to their children? 
En general/ en cuSl idiana le habla a sus hijos? 

Father Mother 

fTI Spanish \ 1 j Spanish 

[T] English [T] English 

fTI other I 3 \ Other 

31. In general/ vAiat language do your children use to speak to each other? 
En general/ en cuSl idicma se hablan sus hijos el xano con el otro? 

I 1 I Spanish 

I 2 I English 

other 

32. In general/ what language do your children use to speak to: 
En general/ en cuSl idicnia le habla a visted sus hijos? 

Father Mother. 

nn Spanish * j 1 1 | Spanisli 

Q] English Kiglish 
rri other [T] Ot±ier 

33. Are there any regular exceptions to these patterns? (For exanple/ does one 
diild speak Spanish to a younger brother or sister/ but nostly English to 
an older brother or sister) ? 

o 121 
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cHay excepcicxnes regulares a estos pat2x>nes? (Por ejenplo, alguno de los 
nines le habla en espanol a uno de los hermanos menores, pero ingl§s en 
inayor parte a los hermanos mayores)? 

Ebqr^lain 

Explique 



V. Neighborhood and Bilingual Prx>gram (Lvigar de Pesidencia) programa 
bilingue. 

34. Is the nei^ibo3±iood in which you live priirarily Spanish-speaking or 
English-speaking? 

En el barrio en que XJStedes y sus hijos e hijas viven, los vecinos hablan 
generalmente en espanol o en inglSs? 

I il Spanish (espanol) • 
[T] English (iiiglSs) 

35. What country are most of your neighbors fran? 
dDe qu§ pals son la mayorla de sus vecinos? 

1 0 I Don't yoncM (no s€) 1 3 | Cuban (Cubano) 

1 1 I Mexican (Mejicano) | 4 | US. Anglo (EEUU blanoos) 

I 2 I Puerto Rican (Puertorriqueno) " | 5 | U.S. Black (EEUU negros) 

36. What do you think is the inain purpose of the bilingual education prograiri? 
dCuSl piensa Ud. quS es el prop6sito principal de el program de educaciCn 
bilingiie? (Marque s6lo un nGrrero) 

I O^J Don't understand (no entiendo) 

I 1 \ To have pride in Spanish heritage (haoer a los nifios orgullosos 

de su cultvira nativa) 

i 2 I To leari. basic skills (aprender las destrezas bSsicas) 
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mlto teach kids in their own languaqe (ensenar a _3os ninos en 
su lengua:]e native) 

Q] It) get a better education (recibir urva educaciCn mejor) 

fT] To learn both languages (aprender los dos lenguajes) 

\~el To learn English but maintaining native language and 

' heritage (aprender Ingles tyero manteniendo el esnanol y -La 
cultura nativa) 

pn other (Specify) - Otro (especifique) 



37. Why you want yovr child to receive bilingual education? ^ 
iPorqug q-oiere Ud. que su nine (a) reciba educaci6n bilingtte? 

fTI Don't understand (No en-tiancao) 



1"^ So that he knot^^s who he is and have pride in sell: and 
~~' culture (para que el niho oonozca su origen y se sienta 
orgulloso de si misiro y su culture) 

m So that he/she learn basic skills in Spanish and English 

(para qiiG pueda aprender las destrezas bSsicas en Espanol 

e ingl§s) 

m that he/she can learn English (para que pi?cda aorender 
" ' inglSs) 

m So that the child doesn't have the sane problens the parents 
El Sa'tr^lhey ca^ to this cc^txy. J-^^ 

padres tuvieron cil venir a 
este pals.) 

m lb have better opportunities in life and a better self-image 
(para mejorar las oportur^idades del niiio y guardar una imagen 
personal mSs positiva) 

[T] Ho learn Spanish better - nara aprender espanol nvejor) 

Q] CMiier (specify) otro (specifique) . ■ 
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38. If this is the first year your child is enrolled in a bilingijal program, 
vvhy v^£is he not enrolled previoxosly? 

Si gste es el prijner ano que su nino(a) a sido matriculado en un programa 
bilingtie, porguS no fue matriculado antes? 



nn child was too young for school (el nino no estaba en edad 

escolcir) 

i"2l NeT?er heard of the program before now (no s\pe del i' rograma cmtes 

este alio) 

I 3 1 Was not living in Illinois (no vivia in Illinois) 



I 4 I Did not realize the value of the program (no me daba cuenta del 

valor del programa) 
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Teacher Questionnaire 
Bilingual Reading Project 



There are parts of this questionnaire which concern all tea- 
chers in the project, others relate only to bilingual teachers. 
Fill out the parts that concern to you. If you are a bilingual 
teacher fill out the whole questionnaire unless otherwise specified. 



I. 
1. 
3. 
5. 
6. 



8, 



9. 



10. 



Personal Data. 
Name : 



School : 
Grade : 



Age Group . 

i I 20-30 years old 
i I 31-AO years old 
I \ 40 -over 



2. 
4. 

7. 



Date : 



District 



Highest Degree Completed. 
I 1 B.S. 

I 1 M.S. , M.A. , M.Ed. 
[ I Ph.D. 



i 1 Other (Specify) 
Did you take specific courses on. reading during your training? 
Yes I I No 



If yes, how many courses did you take? 
□ 1 

n 2 . 

{ ) 3 or more 

Row do you describe these courses? 
I I Methodology to teach reading 
t I Psychology of reading 



I i General reading principles 

[ I Advance reading 

1 I Other 
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11. How many years of teaching experience do you have? 
i I 1"3 years 

\ I 3-5 

n 5-10 

\ \ lO-over 

Questions 12 thru 18 for bilingual teachers only. 

12. How many years have you participated in the bilingual program? 
In your district: years Elsewhere: years 

13. What type of bilingual program do you teacn iii? (Circle the 
appropriate ntamber) . 

1X1 1/2 day-bilingual ]T1 Other (Specify) 

I 2 I tutorial-pull out 

{•3 I self contained-bilingual 

pA^I team teaching 

14. What languages do you speak? 

Ql Spanish [T] French 

[T] English rr] Portuguese 

Q] Russian [T] Italian 

(T] German [T] Other (Specify) ^_ 



15. How would you rate your spoken ability? (Circle the appropria- 
te number) . 

native 

□ good 

I I adequate 

r \ very little 

■ I I do not speak at all 
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How \70uld you rate your spoken English ability? (Circle the 
appropriate number) . 

m native 

FT] good 

rn adequate 

nri very little 

pjl do not speak at all 

Using the same scale, how would you rate the spoken English 
ability of the other adults in your class listed in questioti 
#16. <l-native, 2-good, 3-adequate, 4-Vjery little, 5-does not 
speak at all) . 

ADULTS LANGUAGE ABILITY 



1 1 1 


1 1 1 


i 2! 


m 


nn 


1 5 1 


1 ^ 1 


1 1 1 


L2J 


LU 




! 5 1 


1 3 i 




m 


! 3 1 








m 


1 2 1 


m 


m 


|5| 



Using the same scale, how would you rate the spoken Spanish 
ability of the other adults in your class listed in question 
number 16. (1-native, 2-good, 3-adequate, 4-very little, 
5-does not speak at all) . 



ADULTS LANGUAGE ABILITY 

m m m m m m 

m m m m ra m 

m m m m m m 

m m m m m m 

Classr o ofli Data 

How long has the bilingual program been in effect in your 

district? • In your school? 



How many children do you have in your current classes? Age 
range -grade level: 

Row many children in your class are participants r:i the 
bilingual program? (English teachers only) ^ 
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22. Approximately how many pupils in your class fall into each of 
the following linguistic categories? Check the appropriate 
boxes . 



English speakers 
English dominant 
Bilingual 
Spanish dominant 



CD 



III. Program 

23- Describe your class schedule in as much as possible - includ- 
ing subjects, special classes (ie. , gym, art or music and 
class breaks (ie., lunch, rest time, etc.) 



9:00 



.Monday 



Tuesday 



Wednesday 



Thursday 



F riday 



10:00 



11:00 



12:00 
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Monday 



Tuesday 



Wednesday 



Thursday 



Friday 



1:00 



2:00 



3:00 



24. \shat teaching method or methods do you use in your class? Check 



the appropriate method (s). 

programmed instruction m 

special pupil-need groupings ( 2 1 

interest groupings (ie. all 

students interested in sports) ( :^ I 

individual tutorial sessions HD 

total-class groups pn 

other (specify) | 6 ) 



25. If you use grouped instruction, are the groups different for 
different subjects? What is the criteria for grouping (ie., 
metropolitan reading readiness scores). Specify: 



'26. During what activities ro you observe tb.e bilingual children 
to: 

a. speak English predominantly 

b. speak Spanish predominantly ^ 



c. engage in mixed language conversations 

o 130 
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Teachers in the all English classrooms go to Section IV, 
question 46 on p. 10 

This section is for Bilingual Teachers only 

27. In each of the following areas, what language or languages are 
used for instruction. Place a check mark in the appropriate 
box. 

Spanish Mostly Spanish same Mostly English 
Only Spanish ^ as Englisli ^ Enftlish Only 



Arithmetic 

Arts & Crafts 

English Language 
Arts 

Music • 

Science 

Social Studies 

Spanish Language 
Arts 



28. What language do you generally use in class: 

(a) demands (ie., please close the door) 

(b) directions (ie., pass in your papers) 

(c) informal conversations with students. 

29. Do you mix languages often - in what context? 



EKLC 



30. Aside from yourself, are there any other adults participating 
in your classroom?^^ 

How many? . If yes, what is their function? 

(i.e., teacher aide, parent volunteer, etc?) 

I 1 I Teacher aid 

} 2 I Team teacher 

13"! Tearlier 

rn rarent lol 



.7 



31. What is the ratio of students to adults in your class (es) . 



32. 
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Approximately what percent of the entire school day do the 
pupils in the bilingual program actually spend in the bilin- 
gual classroom? 



33. When in the bilingual classroom is Spanish primarily used? 
(Circle the appropriate number) . 

i ^ I for Spanish language arts instruction only 

I 2 I As a medium of instruction only (all subjects). 

{ 3 I for general classroom interaction 

pn 1 and 2 only 

rn i, 2 and 3 

34. The .students who have been in the bilingual program since its 
inception received beginning reading instruction: (Circle the 
appropriate number) . 



I 1 1 exclusively in English 
I 2 I exclusively in Spanish 
I 3 i In English and Spanish concurrently 

35. For these same children, describe their reading curriculum 
developmen tally with regard to language of instruction. At 
what point (s) does the instructional language change or vary? 

I 1 I By 3rd grade 

1 2 I When student has developed an oral based in the language 
he is to read 

I 3 1 When child develops 2nd grade reading level in Spanish 
I 4 I In second grade 

I 5 i Reading is taught concurrently in both languages 

36. For students » w entering the bilingual program, has the reading 
curriculum changed? If yes, how is different? 

[T]| Yes I I I Curriculum totally in Spanish 

I 2 I Begin reading in Spanish and 
English concurrently. 



I 3 \ First oral language, then a 
special reading series. 
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I ^ I Child spends the whole day 
in a bilingual atmosphere 

f 3 I They are in the same read- 
ing program as the other 
children . 

I 6 I No change 



T^at curriculum materials are used in your school for English 
reading and Spanish reading? 



A. 


English 


B. 


Spanish 


1 1 1 


Scott Foresman 


rn 


Spanish Roll 


1 i 1 


Harcourt Brace 


LU 


Laidlaw 


m 


Harper and Row 


1 3 1 


Santillana Series 


1 ^ 1 


Lippincoltt and Holt 




Metodo Onomatopeyico 


LLI 


McGraw Hill 




Lee y trabaja 


m 


DISTAR 


LAJ 


Cartilla Fonetica 


m 


Ginn Series 


m 


El Nuevo Sembrador (Espinos) 


1 8 1 


Bank Street Series 




Preparandose para leer 


m 


Lyons and Carnahan 




Laner Blosser 


m 


Young American Basic 
Reading Series . 


|L0| 


Other 


nn 


Houghton Mifflin 






|12 1 


MacMillan 






|13 1 


Highway Holiday Series 






H4| 


The Economy Rog. Program 




|15 1 

r 


R.O.L.L. 






m 


Laner Blosser 








Other (Specify) 







l^hat teaching method or methods do you use in your class? 
(Circle the appropriate number) 

LAJ programmed instruction 

r^~| special pupil-need grouping 

I 3 I interest groupings 

individual tutorial 

( 5 I total class groups 

I 6 I other (specify) 

Do you group children for reading instruction? 
□ Yes Q uo 

If yes, what criteria do you use to group the children? 



What percent of pupils in. your classes fall into each of 
the following ethnic categories? 

Ethnic ba ckground Number 
Mexican American 



Puerto Rican 
Cuban 



Other Spanish speaking 



Anglo 



In the bilirr»ual classroom, approximately what percent of 
the txme do you speak Spanish? (If there is more than one 
teacher or adult in the room, give the average)_ 

In the bilingual ^.classroom, approximately what percent of 
the time do the children use Spanish? 



Do you specifically encourage all Spanish, all English or 
mixed language use within the bilingual classroom? 

I ^ I Spanish « 19 

Q] English 

Mixed 
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Mark the classroom contexts in which you speak: 



Mostly English 
I 1 I General instructions 
I 2 I Open discussion 
Art 

I h I English as a second 
language 

\ 5 I Remedial work 



I 6 I When speaking to 
English dominant 
students . 



Mostly Spanish 
I 1 I General instructions 
I 2 i Language arts Spanish 
1 3 I Social studies, math 



I 4 ) Explanations to Spanish 
dominan t chi 1 dr en 



j 5 I Reading and spelling 
I 6 I Stories and culture • 



Mixed Languages 
I 1 I Informal conversation 
i 2 I Giving directions 
rn In ESL 

L^J Social Studies, Science, Math 
Culture 

[ir] Concepts that can not be explained otherwise 
IV. Teacher Views (All teachers) 

46. Is this year/s class different form classes you've had in 
previous years? How so? Do you like your present class? 



47. How would you compare your bilingual students to the other 
pupils in your class? (English teachers only) . 
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What do you perceive to be the major goals of the bilingual 
program in your school, with respect to your pupils' needs. 
Mark as many as 3 goals. 

( 1 i Learn about Latin countries and culture 
\ 2 I Culture Enrichment 
[T] ESL 

I 4 I Maintenance of native language 

I 5 I Learn English 

i 6 I Remedial instruction 

I 7 I Help children function well in both cultures and using 
both languages 

i 8 I Achievement at average rate for their age. 

I 9 I Produce an athmosphere conducive to growth, (i.e. cog- 
nitive , self-esteem, physical , emotional , etc . ) 

P-0 I To learn to read in the 2 languages 

Pll I Develop pride in cultural heritage 

{12 ) Transition toX'>7ard an all English programs. 

ITTl Other (Specify) 

Have you recognized any differences or changes in your bilin 
gual students as a result of their participation in the 
bilingual program?* Mark as many as 3 differences or changes 

( 1 ( Better self-concept 

j 2 I More desire to share knowledge with other classmates 

I 3 i Children are more willing to speak Spanish 

I 4 I Speak English better 

I 5 j Do better in all subject areas 

( 6 I Better attitudes, happier 

fTH Improvement in oral and written communication 

I 8 I Enhanced pride in culture and language 

' i 9 ( Lower absenteeism rate ' 

(nn Nothing 



